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V/OSLD  RICE  CHOP  SLIGHTLY  SI'LdLLUlR 

The  1951-52  (Augast-July)  world  harvest  of  rough  rice  is  rdaced  at 
336,000  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  1  percent  from  340,000  million  pounds 
in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  second  estinate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,    The  current  estimate  of  v/orld  acreage  is  "belov/ 
the  earlier  forecast  primarily  due  to  a  reduced  acreage  in  the  important 
rice  areas  of  India© 

Rice  -TTroduction  in  Asian  South  iunerica,  Africa  and  Oceania  is  less 
than  in  1950-51  (as  reported  in  Porcign  Cro-ios  and  Markets,  Decemher  10,  1951 ), 
while  sharp  increases  occurred  in  IJorth  America  and  Europe. 

The  current  estimate  of  Asians  harvest  is  dov/n  slightly  from,  the  first 
forecast.    The  total  harvest  is  estimated  at  309p00C.^  million  poundG,  a 
decline  of  3,570  million  pounds,  or  slightly  m.ore  than  1  percent,  from 
1950-51*    This  is  due  largely  to  a  decrease  in  the  estimate  of  India's  rice 
crop,  and  a  smaller  harvest  in  the  Philippine  Republic  where  prospects  were 
reduced  late  in  the  season. 

The  first  official  estimate  of  India's  1951-52  rice  area  is  62^632,000 
acres,  or  5,041,000  less  than  the  corresponding  estimate  of  1950-51.  This 
estimate,  piihlished  in  January  1952-,  was  "based  on  information  available 
as  of  the  end  of  Septemher  or  "beginning  of  Octo"ber;  and  does  not  include  the 
acreages  under  late  ricoo    The  decrease  of  8  percent  in  the  1951-52  s,creage 
of  India  is  reported  to  have  resulted  mainly  from,  the  fai].ure  of  monsoon 
rains  at  the  sowing  and  transplanting  time  in  the  rice-growing  areas  of 
northern  and  eastern  Xndiac 

Weather  was  favora"ble  for  production  in  the  siirplus  area  of  Asia  - 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Indochinao    The  total  harvest  of  that  area  is  estimated 
at  40,100  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  v/ith  38,500  million  pounds 
in  1950^-513    Burma's  official  estimate  of  harvested  acreage  is  a'bout  200,000 
acres  larger  than  the  corresponding  estimate  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
per-acre  yield  was  higher  than  average ,    The  rice  acreage  of  Indochina, 
particularly  in  Cam'bodia,  increased  from  1950-51,  and  indications  •-.re  that 
Thailand  also  produced  more  rice  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Record  crops  v/ere  harvested  in  1951  in  all  the  European  countries  where 
rice  is  growno    That  Continent's  total  production  is  estimated  at  3,500 
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million  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  400  million  pounds,  or  16  percent, 
from  the  previously  largest  crop  of  1950o 

The  current  production  estimate  of  Uorth  America  of  5,700  million 
pounds  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  700  million  pounds,  or  13  percent,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.    Although  the  largest  increase  took  place  in  the 
Unii/Gd  States,  gains  are  reported  in  all  the  countries  of  production, 
excepting  the  Dominican  Repuhlic  and  Guatemala,    The  most  outstanding  gain 
percentagewise  was  in  Cuba  where,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  mechanization 
of  rice  cultivation,  the  1951  crop  is  estimated  at  256  million  pounds,  or 
53  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  production  in  the  preceding 
year* 

In  South  America,  the  total  acreage  in  rice  is  estimated  at  alDout  the 
same  as  in  1950~51o    A  reported  decline  in  Brazil,  where  a'bout  three-fourths 
of  South  Americans  rice  crop  is  grown,  is  offset  hy  increases  in  the  other 
countries.    Weather  for  the  most  part  thus  far  has  "been  favoralDle  for  the 
production  of  at  lea.st  average  per-acre  yields  in  South  America, 

The  production  of  Africa  and  Oceania  is  siaaller  in  1951-52  chiefly  as 
a  result  of  sharp  production  declines  in  Sgypt  and  Australia,  the  principal 
rice-producing  countries  of  those  Continents. 


This  is  one  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  production 
approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  "based  in  part  upon  U,  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports* 


FR  2-52 


March  17,  1952 


CEYLON  RICE  MARKET  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY  l/ 

Developments  in  the  rice  markets  of  the  Far  East  in  recent  months 
h8.ve  created  a  short  suj-jply  of  that  cereal  in  Ceylon  and  prices  hr.re 
risen  sharply.    Rice  supplies  available  from  the  1950-51  crop  in  the 
siirpluE  countries,  Thailand  and  Burma,  were  exhausted  before  the  end  . 
of  the  season.    As  a  result,  the  usuai  carry-over  stocks  from  old  crops 
have  not  been  available  to  meet  import  needs  before  the  new  1951-52 
production  appears  in  volume  on  the  export  market,    linporting  countries 
such  as  Ceylon  therefore  have  been  faced  with  rice  shortages  and  attend- 
ing high  prices 

Hilled  rice  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1951  totaled  887  million  pounds, 
or  200  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  year  before.    Practically  all 
imports  were  from  Burma  and  Pakistan,  in  contrast  with  other  postwar 
ye&rs,  vjhen  rice  v;as  obtained  from  other  countries,  as  Thailand,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  and  Italy,    The  total  imports  were  73  percent  of  the  average 
(1935-39)  volume  taken  before  the  war. 

Table  1.    CF.YLONj    Rice  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  anniial  1947-51 


Country  of 
origin 


Average 


1947  ;  194.B 


1949  :  1950    :  1951 


Million  s Million : Million ; Million i Million t Million 
22141^^  I  Poland 5  « pounds  ;  pounds  sgounds^ 


Burma  1/ 
Thailand 

Indochina  ,  j 

Braz  il  ; 


Other  countries 

Total 


T7~Burma  and  British  India.  2/  From  Italy.  3/Tess~than  500,000  pounds, 
4/^  From  Pakistan. 


Ceylon  Customs  Returns. 


1/  Based  on  a  report  from  W.M.  Kallmann,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
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Ceylon  borrowed  rice  during  December  from  stores  held  by  Japan  in 
Burma  as  an  interim  measure  to  ensure  regu.lar  supplies  until  shipments 
for  the  first  half  of  1952  began  to  arrive  from  Burma,    This  loan 
repaid  by  rice  imported  from  the  United    States.    Ceylon  also  obtained 
a  promise  of  an  early  shipment  from  Thailand ,  and  is  reported  to  have 
opened  negotiations  with  other  countries  si^rplus  in  rice,  especially 
Viet  Nam,    In  accordance  with  the  Ceylon-Pakistan  trade  agreement  now  in 
force,  60,000  long  tons  (134  million  pounds)  are  due  from  Pakistan  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1952, 

Rice  stocks  as  of  February  14  were  estimated  at  less  than  one  month's 
supply.    The  February  marketing  situation,  hov/evcr,  v/as  comparatively 
stable  as  a  result  of  efforts  of  the  Ceylon  Government  to  maintain  the 
distriljution  of  imported  rice,  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized,  I'ihile 
this  policy  has  been  successful  in  undermining  a  potential  black  market, 
the  rising  price    of  imported  rice  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
program  from  ^^28, 000,000  in  1950-51  (October-September)  to  an  estimated 
^1)42,000,000  in  1951-52, 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  in  Ceylon  averaged  around 
250  pounds  before  VJorld  War  II  (1936-40) ,  but  when  imports  were  cut  off 
during  the  war,  this  figure  was  reduced  by  more  than  one-half.    It  there- 
fore became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  ration  rice  in  order  to 
maintain  an  equitable  distribution  to  consumers.    Although  imports  have 
increased  from  the  war  period,  they  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  provide  for 
a  rate  of  consumption  as  high  as  that  to  which  the  people  formerly  were 
accustomed,  and  the  rationing  of  rice  has  been  continiied  in  postv/ar  jeaxs. 
The  1951  per  capita  consumption  is  estimated  at  around  185  pounds,  or  only 
74  percent  of  the  prewar  rate. 

Table  2.    CEYLON s    Rice  acreage,  production,  and  imports, 
averages  1935-36/44-45,  annual  1946-47/50-51  1/ 


s  o Yield    o      Production       t  i  Production 
Year           »  Acreage:    per    :    „      u         terms «  Imports  s  plus 
 r  acre    ;    Ro'^gh  iofmiUcd;  ;  Imports 


1,000 

sMillion 

: Mill ion 

: Million 

Million 

• 

ac^es 

• 
• 

Pounds 

I  pounds 

; pounds 

: pounds 

e 
• 

pounds 

Average :  i 

o 

o 

1935-36/39-40: 

870 

• 

672 

o  585.0 

:  410 

1,218 

0 

1,628 

1940-41/44-45^ 

1,060 

0 

660 

I  700.0 

J  490 

543 

• 
• 

1,033 

Annuals 

• 

« 

934 

• 
• 

552 

I  515.9 

I  361 

589 

• 

950 

1947-4B....,.: 

927 

o 
m 

557 

t  516.1 

:  361 

• 

917 

• 

1,278 

1,109 

o 

633 

:  701.6 

:  491 

889 

1,380 

1949-50  : 

1,046 

• 
• 

607 

I  635.0 

1,098 

• 
• 

1,542 

12i0-51.^..:_ 

1,069 

• 

655 

:  700,0 

.1  J^o^ 

• 

887 

• 

« 

1,377 

1/  Two  crops  are  harvested  principally  in  September  and  February  v/ithin 


the  crop  year.  Imports  are  given  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
second  crop  is  harvested. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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A  per  carita  rice  consiiniption  of  7.7  oimces  daily,  e::cl-'adirg  that 
of  farmers  and  their  fanilics,  is  provided  as  follows:    rationed,  imported, 
su-bsidized,  5.7  ounces |  unrationed,  imported,  iinsiibsidi^ed,  1,6  to  1,25 
o-oncGS,^  and  domestic  rice,  0.75  to  1.0  ounces.    Although  the  forecast  of 
Ceylon's  1951-52  crop  is  above  average,  it  is  estlraated    that  fron  55  to 
60  percent  of  the  rcquirenents  nust  be  imported  in  order  to  maintain  this 
per  capita  cons-ar^ion  of  7,7  ounces  per  day. 

The  increased  cost  of  the  subsidy  program,  under  v/hich  rationed  rice 
sells  at  2,6  certs  a  Tound,  reflects  an  increase  in  the  current  vjorld 
price  of  rice,  as  well  as  a  rise  in  the  Burrna-Ceylon  Coastal  Conference 
freight  rates.     It  docs  not  appear  likely  that  this  subsidy  will  be 
reduced  or  removed  in  the  near  futijxc. 

Unsubsidized  rice  is  available  in  urxestricted  quantities,  but  at 
steadily  increasing  prices.    Each  rise  In  price  in  the  G:^?porting  countries 
is  passed  on  iinnicdiately  to  the  consumers  by  the  Government  as  a  matter  of 
policy,    Unsiibsidized  imported  rice  comprises  approxjjoaA.ely  16  percent  of 
the  rice  sold  to  consumers, 

Unra-tioned,  first-quality  inrorted  rice  as  of  February.-  9^  1952,  is 
selling  retail  at  12  cents  a  pound,  while  second-quality,  the  volume 
having  the  largest  sales,  is  selling  at  9  cents  a  pound.    This  is  a  further 
increase  from  the  price  of  7  cents  a  pound  that  prevailed  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1951.    An  earlier  price  rise  fron  that  level  to  S  cents  a  pound 
on  November  U,  1951j  v/as  due  to  a  Goverrjnont  amouncemcnt  that  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  imported  rice  from  Palcistan  and  Burma  would  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

Although  the  price  of  domestic  rice  has  advanced  in  s^iapathy  with 
the  announced  increases  in  the  price  of  imported,  non-rationed  rice,  that 
rise  has  been  slightl;/  smaller.    This  is  due  largely  to  the  preference  of 
the  Ceylonese  for  imported  rice,  and  to  a  -willingness  to  pa.y  a  higher 
premium  proportionately  for  it  than  for  domestic  rice.    The  retail  price 
of  domestic  rice  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  varied  from.  7  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  depending  upon  quality,  and  v/as  affected  only  slightly  by 
news  of  higher  prices  for  imported  rice.    First-quc.lity  dor.estic  rice  now 
sells  for  11  cents  a  pound  (as  of  Febru.ary  9j  1952).    Vrich  of  the  domestic 
crop  is  consumed  by  growers  and  does  not  reach  the  market. 

Sumns-r;/ 

The  future  supply  position  of  rice  in  Ceylon  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Although  the  countr;;/-  is  seeking  new  sources  of  supply,  it  appears  that  the 
•  bulk  of  imports  probably  \j±ll  come  from  Burma  for  some  time.    Ceylon  will 
find  it  neccssar^r  to  meet  world  m.arket  prices,  however,  it  it  wishes  to 
obtain  the  usual  volume  of  rice  from.  Burma.    This  V'i3.1  entail  pa;vd.ng  higher 
prices  for  rice,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  and  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
program  will  continue  to  rise.    Also  continued  Government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late domicstic  rice  production  can  be  expected,  as  mqH  as  to  increase  th.e 
popularity  of  v;heat  flour  consumption  as  a  rice  substitute. 
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PHILIPFIIffi  RICE  CROP  DOVJN:     IMPORTS  EXPECTED  l/ 

•    The  1951-52  rice  crop  of  the  Philippine  Republic  was  reduced  below 
early  season  expectations  bv  dry  weather  and  infestation  of  the  rice  stom 
borer,  according  to  recent  information  from  the  American  Erabassy,  Manila. 
Official  late-season  estimates  of  production  are  not  yet  available.  Based 
on  the  official  estimate  of  acreage  and  the  crop  destruction  reported, ,the 
harvest  is  estimated  at  5,600  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

This  crop  originally  v/as  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  The 
acreages  planted  were  increased  slightly  in  all  regions,  including  the 
main  rice  areas.    In  addition,  a  plan  of  wider  distribution  of  fertilizers 
was  carried  out  this  year  which  was  expected  to  increase  the  average  per 
acre  jleld..    Other  than  the  principal  factors  mentioned  above  of  drought 
and  infestation,  typhoon  losses  in  the  Visayas  and  civil  unrest  in  Central 
Luzon  also  resulted  in  the  harvest  of  a  smaller  crop, 

■    Table  1.    PKILIPFII^S:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  consumption 
in  tcrm.s  of  milled,  for  specified  years 


Rice  o     Unit    i  i^^^Y-fl'  -^""'^^    -  '  1950    t  1951  1/ 


:  Mil. lbs. « 

2,829  ' 

2,132 

2,634 

3,437 

3,422 

;  Mil, lbs. ; 

117  " 

313 

« 

265 

11 

241 

Exports .(••.••.««t««<a 

•  — 1-  #  HoS  #  • 

3  I 

0 

• 

•  0 

• 

22 

0 

?  Mil. lbs. s 

0 

51 

e 

7 

• 
• 

0 

I  Mil. lbs.: 

114  : 

313 

« 

e 

.  214 

• 

• 

^18 

• 
• 

241 

Annual  consumption  3/ 

o  o 

Total, ,o. »»..,»...,• 

:  Mil. lbs.: 

2,943  I 

2,445 

• 

2,848 

3,419 

• 

3,663 

Per  capita.,  

°  PouTids  I 

191  I 

132 

• 

148 

171 

179 

Daily  consumption 

• 

Per  capita  

°  Grams  i 

237  I 

164 

184 

213 

223 

t  Calories:- 

854  c 

590 

• 

662 

e 

-._166„ 

• 

803 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Total  production  loss  8  percent  for  seed,  feed,  and 
■..waste,  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    3/  Includes  carry-over, 
production,  and  net  imports. 


Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  and  NARIC. 

l/  Based  on  a  report  from  Merrill  W.  Abbey,  Agricultural  Attache,  and 
Mario  C.  Beliaario,  Office  of  the  Agi-icultural  Attache,  /inerican  Embassy, 
Manila, 
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The  production  docline  in  1951-52  is  expected  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  imports  during  1952.    The  National  Rice  and  Corn  Corportation  has  set 
1952  rice  importation  at  321  million  pounds  (145,500  m^etric  tons),  according 
to  recent  published  news  sources  in  the  Philippines,    Negotations  he.ve  been 
undervjay  to  purchase  50.Q0.0  metric  tons  (110  million  pounds)  each  from  Burma 
and  Thailand  with  no  concrete  results  in  the  offing.    Bids  for  an  additional 
50,000  tons  may  be  opened  soon, 

Fivcry  effort  is  being  made  to  procure  rice  from  nearby  areas,  as  such 
rice  is  less  expensive  than  that  from  more  distant  countries,  with  respect 
to  both  original  price  and  transportation  costs.    It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  to  purchase  rice  elsev/here  than  in  Asia  depending  on  the  overall 
supply  situation  in  the  Orient,    Philippine  importers  prefer  a  non-glutinous, 
hard,  long'-grain  type  of  rice,    Rexora  and  Patna  types,  and  the  otlicr  long 
grains  to  a  lessor  extent,  arc  acceptable  to  the  Philippine  trade. 

Rice  imports  during  1951  totaled  241  million  pounds,    Earljr  in  the 
season  plans  called  for  a  total  importation  of  around  220  million  pounds 
during  the  year.    Because  of  the  several  factors  of  a  continuing  advance 
in  rice  prices,  a  reduction  in  crop  prospects,  and  reports  of  a  proposed 
increase  in  Thailand's  export  prices  in  1952,  the  NARIC  v/as  prompted  to 
import  more  than  was  originally  contem.plated. 

Table  2,    PHILIPPINES s    Milled  rice  imports  by  countrj^  of  origin, 

average  1935-39,  annual  1947-51 


Country         °  tno^^fo'  ^'^^'^      '  194B      '    1949    '  1950       °    1951  l/ 
o  Millions  Millions  Million"  Millions  Million  i  Million 


0 

2oiiS^  »  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

• 

0 

pounds 

0 

pounds 

United  States , . . . , s 

2/  ; 

217 

« 

0 

126 

• 

o 

0 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0  J 

0 

• 

o 

o 
o 

43 

o 

« 

0 

0 

Ecuador, c  o  c  ° 

0  t 

20 

• 

51 

o 
• 

41 

e 
o 

0 

0 

0  I 

0 

16 

• 

o 

24 

0 

• 
• 

0 

76  s 

0 

o 

0 

e 
o 

0 

0 

0 

Mexxco,  oro#e»(i,,*,° 

0  t 

0 

• 
• 

22 

0 

e 

0 

0 

36  s 

39 

• 
• 

145 

• 

87 

• 

11 

ft 

241 

Other  countries , , , I 

5  : 

0 

• 

22 

o 

0 

• 

0 

0 

Total,  ,  ,  e  0  0  » , , s 

117  :3/ 

276 

265 

e 
• 

321 

• 

11 

• 

2a 

l/  Preliminary,  2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,  3/  Including  reexports  of 
128  million  pounds. 


Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Statistics  and  PRISCO, 

All  imports  have  been  from  Thailand  since  v/orld  allocations  ended  in 
December  1949  under  the  International  Emergency  Food  Ccmm-ittee,    The  customary 
source  for  rice  mports  has  been  (1935-39)  from  within  the  Indochina-Thailand 
area,  but  since  Indochina's  rice  availabilities  are  now  reduced,  apparently 
Thailand  is  considered  the  primary  source  of  supply. 
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Rice  is  an  -uncontrolled  iter,  in  the  nation^  s  iinport  trade  and  rates 
top  priority  in  the  allocation  of  dollar  cxch.ange.    Accordingly,  NARIC  is 
not  expected  to  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  importation  of  rice,  par- 
tic-!jil£?rly  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  outturn  of  the  current  crop  and 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Governnient  of  keeping  rice  prices  at  equitable 
levels.    The  Republic,  however,  is  expected  to  pay  Kore  for  its  rice  on 
account  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  to  be  iiflportod  from  Thailand, 
which  now  ranges  froii  $6,35  to  -^7,26  per  100  pounds,  depeiiding  on  quality, 
an  increase  of  about  5  percent  fron  1951. 

Table  3.    PKILIPFIFES:    Milled  rice,  monthly  opening  prices  of  llacan, 
second  class,  ct  Ka.nila,  per  100  pounds,  194-0,  and  1947-51 


Month 

:  1940  : 

1947 

:  1948  : 

].949  ; 

1950 

:  1951 

•  Dollars ; 

Dollars 

°  Dollars ; 

o  • 

Dollars ; 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

c 

Jojrm.Q.Tj  

•  • 

2.29  : 

15.19 

c  e 

0     9.42  I 

• 

10.53  : 

8.00 

:  9.52 

February, 

.:      2.29  I 

13.57 

:    10.12  : 

10.63  : 

7.80 

:  8.20 

March  , 

.1      2.28  I 

12.05 

J     9.42  I 

11.04  ' 

7.72 

I  8.48 

April  

. •      2.30  : 

11.44- 

I    12.35  ^ 

11.04  : 

7.59 

:  10.23 

May  

. ^      2.30  ; 

11.24 

;    10,93  ; 

11.04  : 

7.39 

:  10.23 

June. ...  0 ....  c  . 

11.44 

•     ■*-—0  1  ^  •> 

11.2/,  t 

7.80 

I  10.83 

J"U-ly  

2.33  : 

12.35 

I    12.66  t 

20. 0  : 

7.90 

:  11.24 

August  

. =      2.33  t 

12.25 

I    13.18  I 

11.4/;-  I 

8.00 

!  11.44 

Septem-ber  

. :      2.34  I 

10.93 

I  Unquoted : 

11.24  : 

8.81 

t  11.44 

October. ....... 

9.31 

: Unquoted c 

10.23  I 

9.42 

t  11.44- 

Kovember 

9    JO                                y  0 

8.10 

s Unquoted: 

10.23  ; 

9.82 

t  9.94 

December.  

. :      2. 28  : 

9.11 

s Unquoted: 

9.42  : 

9.82 

•  9.82 

Average ,  

.:      2.31  t 

11.41 

10.70  : 

8.33 

I  10,23 

B-'jreau  of  Commerce. 

Hiilippine 

rice  prices 

were  a 

t  unusualjy 

high  lc\ 

x-ls  in 

1951.  Except 

for  December,  opening  monthly  prices  i-iere  consistently  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  year.    The  p>roduction  of  a  poor  crop  in  1951-52  has  resulted 
in  the  continuance  of  relatively  high  prices  following  the  harvest.  The 
price  of  second  class  Macan  during  January  fluctuated  between  08,71  and 
$9.62  per  100  pounds.     In  February  the  price  of  the  same  class  v/as  between 
19.00  and  $10.00,  or  more  than  |1.C0  per  100  pounds  mx.'ro  than  in  February 
a  year  earlier.    All  indications  point  to  a  continuing  rise  in  the  mrji-ket 
during  comdng  months.    In  all  probability,  1952  quotations  v/ill  about 
equal  or  even  exceed  the  1951  average  prices. 


7  /  ^ 
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MLAYAN  RICE  B'iPORTS  II^RMSE^'-lf  ^IfflTY  AND  VALUE  l/ 


Malajra  during  the  calendar  year,.i:9^51  imported  1,281  million  pounds 
of  milled  rice  valued  at  $83,7^3,000,  an  increase  of  257  million  pounds 
in  volme  (25  percent)  and  $22,894,000  in  value  (38  percent).  Eighty 
percent  of  the  imports  originated  in  Thailand,  9  percent  in  Burma,  and 
2  percent  in  Italy, 

Table  1,  MALAYA;    Rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 

and  by  grade,  1951 


Country 

o  o 

:      Undermined  % 

Parboiled 

ft 

• 
• 

Milled^ 

of  origin 

;           (cargo;  ; 

• 

0 

(vjhole) 

'  Million «    1,000  • 

Million:  1, 

000  : 

Million:  1,000 

:  pounds  i  dollars; 

pounds  :  dollars ; 

pounds  ;  dollars 

•                                       p  o 
o                                   •  e 

• 

0  : 

0  \ 

« 

106.5s  6,787 

61.8  ;    2,725  : 

0  : 

0  : 

39.5:  2,768 

1.3  : 

73  2 

765.5:  54,274 

Italy.,  

0  : 

0  : 

25,4:  1,553 

Total  1951, 

96.2  :    4,923  i 

1.3  :  ■ 

73  r 

936.9s""65^382 

0.2  ; 

_7^_ 

788.0;  48,603 

;        Milled  ; 

Glutinous 

Total,  all 

(broken} 

.(pulot) 

(» 

6 

grades 

I  Million:  1,000 

'  E£}iS^  °  dollars 

Burraa  ;       2.5  :  119 

Indochina.  ,i      15.6  :  760 

Thailand  i    168.2  ;  8,072 

0  :  0  ;  0_ 

Total  1951....... 


Million:  1,000 
pounds  I  dollars 


Italy 


Million;  1,000 
pounds  : dollars 


0  ;  ,  0  :      119. Oo  7,425 

0  :  0  !      117.0:  6,253 

60,5  :  4,414  :  1,019.8s  68,512 

0  :  0  ; 


186.3  ;    $.951  ;  60.5 


Total  1950  :    109.4  s    4,595  % 


37.9 


 25. 4v,  1,553 

4^4i^-J_-lj28l^2j_  83^741 
""2,310^  :  l,024.4r60,849 


Malayan  Statistics. 

1/  Information  based  on  a  quarterly  report  from  the  American  Consulate, 
Singapore, 


Reexports  of  rice  during  1951  aggregated  164-  million  pounds  valued 
at  $11,559,000  compared  with  ^8  million  pounds  valued  at  ^)2, 907, 000  in 
the  preceding  year.    This  was  an  increase  of  116  million  pounds  in  quantity 
(242  percent)  and  $8,652,000  (298  percent)  in  value  from  the  1950  reexports. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  total  reexports  went  to  Indonesia,  14  percent 
to  Mauritius,  13  percent  to  Borneo  territories  (Saraviak,  Brunei  and  North 
Borneo)  and  the  remainder  of  0^,3  percent  was  shipped  to  India,  New  Zealand 
and  Australasia, 

Tabel  2.  14ALAyA:    Rice  reexports,  by  country  of 
destination,  and  by  grade,  1951 


Country  of  ;      Undermilled      I       Parboiled       .'  Milled 

destination         '        (cargo)  °  (broken) 


I  1,000 

1,000  s 

1~000 

;  1,000' 

1,000  : 

1,000 

• 

dollars  % 

gounds 

:  dollars 

• 

e 

pounds  : 

dollars 

y 

7J~: 

2 

I      '  2/'~ 

• 
* 

2  : 

I  2,556 

0 

163  : 

0 

I  0 

0 

12,282  : 

592 

Indonesia; 

0 
0 

• 

0 

• 

:  179 

« 

9  ' 

0 

:  0 

• 

2,749  » 

138 

Riouw     and  Lingga, 

%  600 

• 

e 

38  ; 

0 

I  0 

• 

14,067  : 

816 

• 

17  ! 

0 

;  0 

« 
• 

0  ; 

0 

;  o5 

• 
• 

3  s 

0 

:  0 

• 
• 

10,916  I 

465 

:  117 

0 
• 

6  % 

0 

s  0 

• 
• 

2,185  : 

128 

Total  1951  

I  3,761" 

• 

0 

236  r 

~"  2 

:  2/ 

0 

42^201  s 

2,139 

Total  1950  

0 
0 

227  : 

43 

s  2 

* 

• 

14,428  s 

679 

°         Milled  ° 

Glutinous 

0 

Total, 

all 

•  (whole)  ° 

•  • 

•  * 

(pulot) 

** 

grades 

5  1,000 

1,000  % 

1,000 

I  1,000 

T 

0 

1,000  % 

1,000 

°  pounds 

• 

dollars ' 

pounds 

' dollars 

e 
• 

pounds  " 

dollars 

• 

:  22,4.49 

1,373  • 

0 

0 

• 

22,449  ' 

1,373 

I  0 

• 

• 

0  % 

267 

I  19 

e 

267  : 

19 

North  Borneo  

»  4,475 

0 

278  I 

108 

I  8 

4,585  ' 

286 

:  582 

« 
• 

34  • 

1,317 

I  91^ 

a 

0 

16,740  s 

880 

:  269 

16  I 

0 

%  0 

269  s 

16 

%  132 

e 

15  s 

0 

:  0 

• 

132  s 

15 

Other  Australasia, , . , 

:  18 

• 
• 

2  : 

0 

s  0 

0 

0 

18  % 

2 

Indonesia: 

e 

• 

0 
• 

• 

0 

Banka  and  Billiton, 

J  1,277 

• 
• 

122  : 

0 

s  0 

0 

1,277  ' 

122 

I  19,721 

• 

1,677  ; 

90 

•  4 

c 

22,736  I 

1,828 

Celebes  &  Moluccas, 

s  67 

• 

6  I 

0 

:  0 

• 

67  s 

6 

'  3,302 

291  ; 

0 

:  0 

3,526  0 

308 

Rio.uw  and  Lingga. , . 

:  15,102 

• 

« 

1,437  I 

786 

2  58 

30,556  I 

2,34s 

»  42,936 

• 

1,561 

:  77 

55,496  I 
5,432  I 

3,921 

Other  islands  

0  2,937 

289  " 

189 

J   ±?_ 

0 

435 

Total  1951  

•113,^67 

8,91:5  " 

'  269" 

"163,550  ° 

11^559^ 

Total  1950  

;  27,086 

0 

1,858  : 

2,236 

:  141 

• 

47,909  : 

2,907 

1/  Less  than  500  pounds.    2/'  Less  than  050O. 


Malayan  Statistics. 
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Table  3.    UkLkYAi    Rice  imports,  by  grades,  1950  and  1951 


Grade  °  1950  '  1951 


I    Long    o  Million:  1,000  •    Long  i  Million:  1,000 

'    tons     t               °  dollars  t    tons  :  pounds  i  dollars 

O                                               o                                               •  O  O  O 

O                                          «                                           0  o  o  o 

Undermined  (cargo)..:  39,702  :      88.9  :  5,334  °  /t2,952  :      96.2  :  4,923 

Parboiled  ;         97  :       0.2  :  7  :       600  :       1.3  :  73 

Milled  (whole)  s351,800  :    788.0  s  4^,603  :418,266  :    936.9  -  65,382 

Milled  (broken)  :  48,817  '    109,4  •  4,595  -  83,178  :    186.3  :  8,951 

Glutinous  (pulot )....:  16,918  '      37.9  °  2,310  °  26,946  -      60.5  '  4,414 

Total  ...°457, 334_ * i , 024,4  °  60,849  ° 571,942  "1,281,2  °  83,743 
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Table  4,    MAUYA:    Rice  reexports,  by  grades,  1950  and  1951 


Grade  '  1950  °  1951 


;  Long  I  1,000  I  1,000  s  Long  :  1,000  :  1,000 
•    i2S2.    *  Pfi^.^'^g  :  pounds  %    tons     :  pounds  :  I^ounds 

O  «  o  o  n  p 

»  O  o  o  o  o 

Undermined  (cargo).. »    1,826  ?    4,090  i  227  :  1,679.4^    3,761  :  236 

Parboiled,.  :         19  :         43  »  2  t         0.8:  2  :  l/ 

Milled  (whole)  :  12,092  :  27,086  :  1,858  : 50, 565.8:113,267  :  8,915 

Milled  (broken)  :    6,441  »  14,428  :  679  :l8,839.6s  42,201  :  2,139 

Glutinous  (pulot)...  :       998  :    2,236  :  141  :  1,927.6:    4,318  :  269 

Rice  in  the  husk ( padi) :         12  :      _„27_ :   1  :         0, 3j  _JL2.  Jk/^^ 

Total   -  21,388  °  47,909  ^"  2,907  ° 73,013" 5:163, 550  °li,559 

l/  Less  than  ^|500, 
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The  price  of  free-market  rice  in  Singapore  has  remained  comparatively 
steady  since  the  Singapore  Government  increased  the  price  of  rationed  rice 
(mixed  grades)  by  1-J-  cents  per  pound  (6  Malayan  cents  per  kati)  on  October  1, 
1951.         Rationed  rice  prices  were  increased  as  follov/s:    ex-store  to 
distributor,  from  $6.11  to  $7.60  per  100  pounds |  distributor  to  v/holesaler, 
from  $6.21  to  $7,70|  wholesaler  to  retailer,  from  $6.30  to  $7,78,  and 
retailer  to  consumer,  from  0,064  to  0.079  cents  per  pound. 

The  official  statement  that  announced  this  increase  indicated  that 
it  was  due  to  the  continuous  rise  in  world  prices  during  the  year.  An 
earlier  increase  in  the  price  of  rationed  rice  would  have  been  necessary, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Colony  held  a  5-month  carry-over  at  the  beginning 
of  1951  from  the  1950  stocks  which  were  bought  at  a  price  far  below  the 
1951  quotations. 
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Table  5.  MLAIA:    Rice  imports,  quantity  and  valuo,  1950 

and  1951 


Month 


January'', , 
February, 
March, . , . 
April, , , . 

May  

June  

July  

August, , , 
September 
October. . 
November, 
December, 


Total 
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Table  6,  MLAYAs    Rice  reexports,  quantity  and  value,  1950 

and  1951 


Month 

• 

• 
• 

1950 

;  1951 

:  Long 

« 
• 

Millions 

1,000 

:  Long 

;  Million: 

1,000 

•  tons 

• 

• 
• 

pounds  : 

dollars 

:  tons 

•  pounds  s 

dollars 

• 

« 
• 

• 

11.5: 

688 

•  3, 

252 

1  0 

I  7.3: 

393 

0,7: 

45 

•  5, 

4-31 

I  12.2: 

703 

• 

1,0s 

60: 

=  5, 

070  : 

!  11.4: 

651 

. , . ^  561 

• 
• 

1.2: 

63 

1  12, 

680  : 

;  28.4: 

1,728 

0 

2,3s 

14-65 

3, 

119  : 

7.0: 

465 

• 

2,3: 

14-0. 

229  : 

:  5,0: 

310 

O 
« 

2.0: 

131: 

310 

I  5.2J 

332 

• 

4.0: 

272: 

5, 

115  : 

11 , 4  ° 

719 

4-, 2: 

'  24.9: 

•  3, 

919 

;  8.8: 

572 

• 

5.6: 

355! 

B, 

284 

'  18,5: 

1,464 

• 

6.1: 

367: 

11, 

303  : 

25.3: 

2,194 

• 

7,0: 

391: 

10, 

302  : 

23.1: 

2,028 

Total  

°  21,388 

'  ■'  ■■  ■-"  'J 

47,9.° 

2,907! 

73, 

014  \ 

I'        '     '  — TP- 

163.6] 

11,559 
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1950 


1951 


Long  :  Million:  1,000  V  Long 

•  tons  :  pounds  :  dollars :  tons 

•  •  o  • 
c  •  •  • 

:  17,060  :  38.1:  2,189:  40,7^3 

:    6,848  :  15.3:  926:  56,653 

:  16,200  :  36,3:  2,079:  44,924 

:  38,418  :  86.1:  5,013:  45,758 

:  40,604  :  91.0:  5,392:  24,599 

:  52,543  :  117.7:  6,773:  24,405 

:  49,843  :  111.6:  6,724:  31,222 

:  57,582  :  129,0:  7,519:  54,945 

:  42,773  :  95,8:  5,799:  56, 94^ 

:  50,966  :  114.2:  7,141:  55,781 

:  39,536  :  88.6:  5,292:  83,161 

:  44,961  :  100,7:  6,002:  52,803 

^457,334  ° 


Million: 
pounds  : 

e 
• 

91.3: 
126.9: 
100.6: 
102.5: 
55.1: 
54.7: 
69.9: 
123 . 1 : 
127,6: 
124.9: 
186.3 : 
118.3" 


1,000 
dollars 

5,489 
7,805 
6,423 
6,401 
3,422 
3,761 
4,436 
8,275 
8,859 
8,491 
12,376 
8,005 


1,024.4:    60,849:571,942  :  l,28l,2j  83,743 
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The  Controller  of  Supplies  in  the  Malayan  Federation  announced  that 
in  spite  of  the  l-g--cent  rise  in  the  price  of  rationed  rice  in  Singapore, 
there  would  not  be  an  increase  in  the  ^rice  of  rationed  rice  in  the 
Federation  because  the  rice-stock  position  there  was  adequate.  Federation 
retail  prices  for  free-market  rice,  grade  1,  therefore  remained  unchanged  • 
at  between  11  and  12  cents  (45  and  50  Malayan  cents  per  kati)  during  this 
period.    Owing  to  the  enforcement  in  mid-September  of  the  ban  on  exports 
of  free-market  rice  from  Thailand,  Malayan  merchants  generally  were 
hoarding  this  staple  food.    As  a  result,  prices  of  free-market  Thai  rice 
increased  by  about  10  to  20  percent. 


Table  7,    MAMYA:    Rice  acreage,  production  and  trade, 
average  1935-36/39-40,  annual  1945-46/50-51 


• 

Yield  ; 

Production 

Pjroduction 
;  plus 
imports 

Year  [ 

Acreage  ° 

■  • 
e 

per  ' 
acre 

Rough 

]  In  terms 
.of  milled 

Net  ' 

'  imports 

1,000  I 

MilliSn 

I  Million  ' 

Millions 

Million 

acres  i 

Pounds 

'  sounds 

'  pounds  : 

pounds  I 

pounds 

Average  s  t 

e  1 

o  i 

1935-36/39-40. : 

745  : 

1,634  ' 

'  1,217,1 

I       852  : 

1,376  s 

2,228 

Annual i  : 

1945-46  : 

790  : 

1,062  : 

'  839.2 

!        587  : 

321  ; 

908 

1946-  47  : 

1947-  48  : 

797  s 

1,147 

'  914.5 

I  640 

:       520  : 

:  1,160 

862  : 

1,368  1 

.  1,179.3 

:  826 

:    1,008  . 

:  1,834 

1948-49  : 

907  : 

1,204  '• 

:  1,092.2 

I  765 

:    1,109  • 

1,874 

1949-50..  : 

931  : 

1,665  : 

•  1,549.8 

t    1,085  : 

:       976  J 

:  2,061 

1950-51  : 

908  : 

1,721  : 

■  1,562,3 

:    1,094  ' 

1,117  = 

2,211 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  Of  FO-RflGW  At3  RIC-U  LTU  RAL  RELATIONS 

unite:d  states  0£F>arxment  of  agriculture 


5-52 


May  26,  1952 


^QELD  RICE  EARVES?  AT  SAlvffi  LEVEL  OE  PAST  2  YEARS 


The  world  rice  crop  cf  1951-52  ( August- Jialy)  showed  little  change  in 
vol"jjne  from  the  preceding  2  years,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agric- 
uLt^aral  Relations.    Vforld  production  of  rOTigh  rice  is  estimated  (third  estimate) 
at  337,000  million  pounds  compared  with  33S,000  million  pounds  in  195O-5I,  and 
337*000  million  pounds  in  19U9-5O. 

Hhe  land  area  devoted  to  rice  has  increased  on  all  of  the  continents  in 
recent  years,    Unfavoralile  weather  in  principal  areas  of  production  in  the  last 
3  seasons,  however,  has  res^jlted  in  an  inaliility  to  produce  a  volme  of  rice 
commensurate  with  the  gain  in  cultivated  areas.    The  increase  in  world  acreage, 
therefore,  has  "been  offset  "by  lower  average  yields  per  acre. 

The  statistical  table  accompanying  this  article  includes  for  the  first  time 
a  compilation  of  acreage  and  production  of  rough  rice  for  the  postv/ar  ^yeB.r 
(l9^5~^/^9~50)  average  period.    These  estimates  show  that  the  world  acreage 
planted  in  rice  has  increased  stoadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  an 
increase  in  the  pcstv;ar  average  period  of  11  million  acres,  or  5  percent,  as 
compared  \flth  the  prewar  hase  period.    Similarly,  a  gain  in  1951*'52  of  23 
million  acres,  or  11  percent,  is  indicated  when  compared  with  the  prewar  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tahle  also  shows  that  during  the  postwar  period, 
despite  the  gain  in  acreage,  total  rice  production  v/as  "below  the  prewar  years, 
and  the  19 51-52  production  was  not  greatly  different  in  volume  from  the  prewar 
period. 

This  disproportionate  increase  in  rice  acreage  compared  with  rice  pro- 
duction may  "be  attributed  to  several  things  ether  than  unfavorable  weather: 
(1)  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  the  per-acre  yields  of  several  important 
producing  countries  were  substantially  smaller  than  the  prewar  level,  (2)  as 
the  rice  area  is  extended  into  marginal  or  subm.arginal  land,  the  average  per- 
acre  yield  is  lowered,  and  (3)  the  expansion  has  taken  place  mainly  in  areas 
having  a  relatively  low  level  of  yields  per  acre. 

The  rice  output  of  Asia  in  1951-52,  according  to  best  estimates,  nearly 
approached  that  of  the  year  before.    Production  in  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Oceania  was  only  95$  ^9,  and  SO  percent,  respectively,  of  the  1950'"5i  harvest. 
These  declines  were  offset  largely  by  pronounced  gains  in  Horth  America  and 
Europe, 
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Compared  with  a  year  ago,  larger  crops  wore  produced  in  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Taiwan,  Indochina,  India,  Thailand,  the  United  States,  Madagascar  and  Italy. 
Sharp  declines  occurred,  however,  in  China,  Brazil  and  Egypt ♦    Japan,  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippine  Repuhlic  had  moderate  reductions  in  output. 

Although  the  1951-52  estimate  of  Asia's  harvest  of  310,500  million  pounds 
is  ahout  the  same  as  in  the  last  2  seasons,  and  is  considerahly  ahove  the  post- 
war average,  it  is  atill  only  97  percent  cf  Asia's  production  in  the  prewar 
period.    Low  per-aore  yields  since  World  War  II  are  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
Asia's  acreage  has  continued  tn  increase  since  the  end  of  the  war^    In  contrast 
with  that  Continents  below*»average  production,  its  record  acreage  reported  in 
1951-52  is  7  percent  larger  than  "before  the  war. 

The  second  official  estimate  of  India's  rice  acreage  was  only  slightly 
smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.    The  harvest  is  estimated  at  a  some- 
what larger  figure  than  the  extremely  pocr  crop  of  last  year,  hut  smaller  than 
2  years  ago. 

The  1951  rice  acreage  and  production  of  China  are  reported  at  93  ^9 
percent,  respectively,  cf  the  prewar  period.    It  has  been  reliably  reported 
that  the  weather  was  not  ar-  favorabla  for  production  in  1951  ^'^s  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    In  Japan,  the  rice-grrwing  season  was  characterized  by  good 
early  progress  followed  by  a  decline  brought  on  chiefly  by  unseasonal  weather, 
which  caused  a  big  reduction  in  the  upland  rice  crop.    The  harvests  cf  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippine  Republic  wore  reduced  by  dry  weather  and  insect  infestation. 
Production  increased  in  ^ach  of  the  3  exporting  countries  -  Thailand,  Burma, 
and  Indochina.    The  total  outturn  rf  that  important  surplus-producing  region 
is  estimated  at  i+l,600  million  pounds  cf  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  3,100 
mill  if- n  pounds  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  rice  acreage  and  production  in  the  relatively  few  countries  rf  Europe 
where  rice  is  produced  has  increased  steadily  in  postwar  years.    The  Continent's 
total  cf  832,000  acres  in  I951  was  100,000  acres  larger  than  in  1950,  an  in- 
crease of  200,000  acres  from  I9U9,  and  a  gain  cf  nearly  300,000  acres  from  the 
prewar  average.    The  total  production  in  195I  therefore  of  nearly  3,^400  million 
pounds  cf  rough  rice  is  almost  5OO  million  pounds  larger  than  last  year,  and 
nearly  1,000  million  pounds  more  than  in  the  prewar  period. 

The  marked  increase  in  rice  production  in  North  America  from  a  yv3ar  earlier 
was  brought  about  chiefly  by  pronounced  gains  in  the  United  States  acreage  and 
in  yields  per  acre  in  Cuba.    Production  increased  also  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Mexico, 

Except  for  a  marked  decline  in  the  estimate  rf  Brazil's  current  crop, 
the  South  American  countries  have  larger  harvests  than  in  the  year  before. 
Acreages  were  increased  and  good  crops  were  harvested  in  Argentina,  British 
Guiana,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Surinam,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela,    The  acreage 
of  Brazil's  crop,  which  usually  comprises  about  75  percent  of  South  America's 
rice  production,  is  reported  to  have  declined  primarily  because  of  relatively 
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low  prices,    A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  shows  that  country's  harvest  at  about  the  same  size  as  the  postwar 
average,  "but  substantially  less  than  in  the  last  2  years. 

Although  verx'  few  statistics  are  available  on  the  rice  acreage  and 
production  of  the  countries  rf  Africa,  reports  indicate  that  rice  there  shoi-zs 
a  strong  tendency  in  a  considerable  number  of  countries  to  increase  in  culti- 
vation compared  with  former  years,  A  decline  of  50  x^^rcent  in  Egypt's  output 
was  the  principal  reason  frr  the  195I-52  drop  in  the  production  of  Africa. 
jEgypt's  shortage  of  v/ater  suppli.'Js  resulted  in  a  sharp  curtailment  in  acreage 
and  very  low  yields  per  aero. 

Drought  conditions  alsr  reduced  the  rice  crop  of  Australia,  where  a 
considerable  part  of  the  acreages  planted  v;ero  abandoned  for  lack  of  water* 

For  a  statement  of  prospective  1952  export  supplies  from  production  in 
surplus-producing  countries,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  28,  1952. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  aDproved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  A^^ricul tural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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WORLD  RICE  TEABEl  GAIITS  IN  BUT  STILL  FAR  SELOW  PREWAR 

International  trado  in  rico  during  1951  increased  19  percent  from  the 
preceding  year,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Thou^  this  is  the  largest  yearly  gain  since  V/orld  War  II       trade  in  rico 
has  gained  steadily  in  volume  in  the  last  6  years  —  it  is  onljr  55  percent 
of  the  prewar  average  (193^-^)  trade.    Total  exports,  including  reexports, 
of  11,030  million  pounds  of  rice  in  terms  of  milled  compare  with  9»2S0  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier  and  20,000  million  pcjnds  in  the  prewar  period. 

Statistics  of  world  trade  in  rice  for  the  postwar  ^jQQ.r  average  19U6-5O 
period  are  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  summary  ta"ble  accompanying  this 
article.    Tho  statistics  in  this  table  for  the  prewar  and  postv/ar  periods, 
together  with  the  1950         195^  trade,  prosent  some  noticeable  contrasts  with 
respect  to  countries  of  supply. 

The  major  shift  in  the  postwar  trade  in  rice  compared  with  the  prev/ar 
level  was  the  rise  in  tho  exports  of  countries  other  than  in  Asia,    This  \^ras 
largely  the  result  of  tho  sharp  decline  in  the  export  availabilities  of  the 
Orient,    The  gain  occurred  especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  v/here  tho 
surplus  countries  more  than  trebled  the  exports  of  rico. 

The  rice  exports  of  the  principal  surplus  countries  in  Africa  and  Oceania 
are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  before  the  war.    The  shipments  of  Italy, 
virtually  the  sole  exporter  of  Europe  in  the  last  2  decades,  are  considerably 
larger  than  in  prewar  years.    The  reexport  trade  of  Europe^s  importing 
countries,  however,  which  comprised  a  large  share  cf  that  Continent's  trade  in 
rice,  has  net  been  restored  to  any  where  near  the  prewar  volume. 

In  1951,  Asians  total  exports,  including  reexports,  exceeded  total 
imports  for  the  second  year  since  the  war.    The  195^  '^'^'^  experts  of  17O  million 
pounds,  however,  wore  less  than  in  1950*  when  net  exoorts  totalled  330  million 
pounds.    The  Western  Hemisphere  v/as  surplus  in  rice  tc  the  extent  of  65O  million 
pounds,  Africa  approximately  ^400  million  pounds,  and  Oceania  slightly  more 
than  30  million  pounds,    Europe  was  the  only  Continent  to  shcv;  net  imports  of 
rice,  with  a  deficit  of  approximately  ^400  million  pounds. 
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Exporting  crintriosi    Mrst  rf  tho  gain  in  rice  axprrts  during  1951  was 
in  the  Orient ♦    Acccmiting  frr  73  percant  rf  tho  wrTld  trado  in  rico,  Asiatic  • 
count ri3s  oxpcrtad  S,000  million  T^r-unds  r'f  millod  ricQ  as  against  6,600" 
million  pr  unds  a  yoar  oarliJr,    Frr  puir^rsos  rf  •crmpariecn,.  these  cnmtries 
bofrro  the  war  o'xported  lg«5  million  pciinds,  cr  93  DOrcont  rf  the  world 
trade  in  rico, 

Thailand,  tho  largest  exporter  in  1951f  shipred  as  much  as  31  percent 
of  tho  wc  rid  trade.    Although  3X[jcrts  from  that  country  were  r  nly  moderately 
abf'V^a  1950  trade,  they  shrwed  a  substantial  race  very  frr-m  early  pcstwar 
years  and  surpassed  the  r.rewar  avora^-e  by  a  ccnsiderable  margin, 

Burma's  195^  exports,  representing  rne-fcurth  of  the  wc-rld  trade,  also 
increased  f  rom  a  yoar  earlier.    ShiT;.ments  were  r  nly  U3  percent,  however, 
of  the  T^rewar  l3vel.    Experts  frrm  Indr  china  in  I951  were  mrre  than  double 
both  the  pcstwar  average  and  1950  totals,  but  v/ere  still  only  22  percent  of 
the  prewar  level, 

Taiwan  (Frrmrsa)  exr-orted  larger  quantities  .mainly  tc  J'aran  and  Korea. 
China  reportedly  exported  (net)  arrund  100  million  prunds  cf  rice  which 
v/ent  tr  India,    Reexports  frcm  Malaya  were  mora  than  twice  those  rf  1950* 

The  total  1951  oxptrts  rf  rice  from  the  T-^estern  Hemisphere  rf  i,S00 
million  pounds  v;er'3  slightly  loss  than  in  1950         were  arr rcximately  tho 
same  as  during  the  rc-stwar  average  rerifd.    The  United  States  again  ranJced 
third  in  v/orld  exports  and  shipped  10  rarcent  rf  the  v/orld  trtal.  Ric© 
experts  frrm  the  United  States  v/ere  nearly  up  tr   the  racrrd  vrlujne  of  the 
r receding  ysar  and  wera  mere  than  k  times  as  large  as  the  rrewar  loval, 
Brazil's  exrorts  of  rice  in  1951  v;ere  the  largest  in  several  years.  British 
Guiana,  having  increased  exrrrts  steadily  in  pr stwar  years,  shipred  a 
record  quantity  in  195I.     The  exr.rrts  rf  rice  frrm  Ecmdor  in  1951  drr-pred 
sharply  frrm  the  postwar  rerif  d  as  a  resLilt  rf  unfavorable  weather,  and  those 
rf  Chile  reflected  a  crntinued  do^mv/ard  trend  in  the  prstwar  years. 

The  1951  rice  exr.orts  ^f  brth  Egj'^t  and  Australia  were  near  record  in 
vrlume,  and  v;era  mrre  than  dr  uble  their  average  shipments  r-rirr  tr  World 
War  II. 

Impc  rting  cruntrias:     Japan  in  1951  Q-ga-in  was  the  v/rrld's  largest 
importer  r  f  rice,  frllr.wed  by  India,  Malaya,  Indcnesia,  Ceylrn,  Cuba,  and 
Hong  Kcng.    The  primary  sr  urces  rf  rice  frr  these  heav:.-  imyrrters  were  the 
surplus  countries  of  Asia;  nevertheless,  ccnsiderable  quantities  were  obtained 
frcn  countries  cut  side  Asia,  as  Egy^.-t,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Italy  and 
Belgian  Ccngr-., 

With  the  exception  rf  Ceylon,  the  195I  rice  imports  rf  the  deficit 
cruntries  of  the  Orient  shrwod  a  substantial  increase  frrm  the  level  of  1950* 
The  total  imports  into  thase  countries,  however,  were  r nly  60  percent  rf 
average  in  the  prewar  years. 


The  continued  steady  demand  for  rice  in  Cuta,  the  largest  iniporter 
outside  of  Asia»  held  the  North  American  imports  to  a  level  higher  than 
in  "both  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods.      Canada's  imports  not  only- 
regained  the  prewar  level,  but  In  1951  exceeded  any  quantity  taken 
previously.    Approximately  one-fourth  of  these  imports,  however,  were 
reexported  to  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  rice  imports  of  South  America  in  1951 » 
remaining  at  the  postwar  level,  were  less  than  ona*-half  of  the  prewar 
Imports.    Bolivia  and  Venezuela  continued  to  import  in  ahout  the  same 
volume  as  in  the  postwar  period,  while  the  abnormally  high  1950  imports 
of  Peru  were  not  repeated. 

Rice  imports  In  most  countries  of  "Europe  in  1951  showed  a  decline  from 
1950*  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom,  "being  exceptions,  took  Bu"bstantially 
larger  imports.  Africans  imports  increased  markedly,  chiefly  in  the  French 
colonies  which  o^btained  more  rice  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  export 
availabilities  from  Indochina.  —  By  L.  Thelma  Willahan,  "based  in  part  "apon 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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.  WOELD  RICE  SUPPLIES  FOR  EXPORT  EXCEED  1951 

IMPORT  DEMAND  STRONG  ... 

The  world  rico  supplies  available  for  export  in  1952  currently  are 
estimated  at  10,800  million  pounds  (revised)  in  terms  of  milled,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    Estimates  of  available 
supplies  for  the  most  part  are  "based  on  crop  and  year-end  stock  information 
of  the  countries  from  which  rice  normally  is  exported. 

World  export  availabilities  are  slightly  larger  than  the  exports  in 
1951       10,650  million  pounds  (revised),  and  are  only  approximately  one-half 
the  volume  of  rice  exported  before  World  War  II,    The  total  quantity  which 
actually  will  be  exported  probably  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  1951* 

The  import  demand  for  rice  in  the  first  half  of  1952  has  been  strong  due 
in  part  to  the  slow  ejqport  movement  from  some  of  the  major  exporting  countries 
during  recent  months.    Several  countries  of  Asia  that  normally  import  large 
quantities  have  been  looking  for  alternate  sources  of  supply. 

Thus  far  in  1952  the  world  rice  market  has  been  strictly  a  sellers' 
market.    This  is  the-  first  year  since  World  War  II  in  which  Asians  principal 
countries  of  supply  have  not  allocated  rice  to  the  principal  importing 
countries.    After  the  termination  in  December  19U9  of  world  rice  allocations 
tmder  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  the  two  largest  exporters 
Oif  rice,  Thailand  and  Burma^  continued  to  allocate  their  rice  surpluses  among 
buyer  nations  and  to  sell  most  of  their  product  under  large  government-tr- 
govemment  contracts. 

The  importing  countries  early  in  the  years  1950  and  195^  therefrre  wore 
assured  of  contracts  for  fairly  satisfactory  quantities  cf  rice.    This  assur- 
ance enabled  them  to  plan  their  rationing  programs  and  to  set  prices  for  the 
rice  that  would  become  available  for  distribution.    When  exporting  countries 
provided  the  year » s  surplus  to  buyers  at  fixed  prices  in  advance,  however, 
the  advantage  of  receiving  the  higher  prices  of  a  rising  market  v/ere  net 
realized.  r^--^^. 


Table  llcl  «-  RICE  (in  terms  cf  raillGd):    "Experts  frrm  principal 
countries  of  supply,  average  1936-^,  annual  I9U9-51, 
and  estimated  exportable  supplies,  1952 


Continent  and 
country 


Average 
1936-^ 


I9U9 


1950 


1951  1/  : 


1952 
"Export 
supplies  1/ 


ASIA? 

Burma 

Indr  china  ,   .  ,  , 
Thailand  .... 
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t  19,9^3 

!  ^,329 

t  9.235 

}  10.656: 
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-11,805 

!_/  Preliminary.  2/  Est 
od  the  present  restrict 
in  effect  is  from  30O  t 
reported  only,  _^/  Incl 
6/  Trade  cr-mmitments. 


imate  of  actual  surplus.    The  estimate  of  experts  provid- 
irns  of  rice  movement  v;ithin  the  Aoeociated  States  remain 
0  700  million  pounds.    3/  South  Kf rea.    U/  Officially 
udes  an  estimated  200  million  pounds  frrm  China, 


Prepared  on  the  "basis  of  official  statistics  and  current  crop  and  trade  informa- 
tirn  of  ff reign  cruntrios.    Reexpc rts  are  included  in  the  prewar  average  exnorts. 

Revised  June  19,  1952. 
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As  rice  prices  in  Asia  rcso,  they  were  aligned  with  prices  of  United 
States  rice  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  tha  postwar  years.    In  some 
instances  ftCt,  prices  in  Calif cmia  wore  used  as  a  iDasis  for  negrtiating 
prices  in  Bangkrk.    This  explains  in  part  a  sudden  strong  demand  in  Asia 
this  year  for  United  States  rice.    The  full  reason  for  that  demand,  hrw^ 
ever,  includes  the  reduction  of  rice  stc-cks  in  several  importing  countries 
to  a  level  sufficiently  Ir w  tr  endanger  the  rationing  and  distribution 
organizations  of  the  Ck'vernments, 

In  other  words,  there  was  an  immediate  need  for  rice  in  these  countries, 
and  they  were  unable  to  obtain  at  the  time  even  the  reduced  quantities  that 
had  been  available  previously  in  the  postwar  period*     It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  this  situation  arose  at  the  beginning  cf  the  marketing  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  change  in  policy  of  exporting  cruntries  with  respect  to  rice 
allocations. 

The  principal  countries  of  Asia  in  1952  have  withheld  their  estimates 
of  rice  production  and  exportable  surpluses  and  have  not  allocated  more  than 
specified  quantities  cf  rice  on  a  govornment-to~govemment  basis  of  sale. 
The  volume  sold  rn  a  private  trade  basis  has  been  sufficiently  large  frr 
exporting  countries  to  -receive  the  benefit  of  competitive  bidding  cn  the 
pa;rt  of  importing  countries. 

Export  supplies 

Rice  acreage'  increases  resulted  in  a  gain  in  the  production  of  the 
countries  that  have  the  largest  supplies  of  rice  for  export.    These  gains, 
however,  were  offset  to  a  great  extent  by         substantial  declines  in  the 
harvests  of  the  twc   important  surplus  cnantries,  Egypt  and  Pakistan, 
Contrary  to  earlier  predictions,  China  has  announced  the  availability  of 
approximately  200  million  pounds  rf  rice  for  India, 

The  land  devoted  to  rice  was  increased  in  the  "rice-bowl"  countries 
of  Asia,  Thailand,  Burma  and  Indr china,  and  the  weather  '^nerally  was  favor- 
able for  rice  growing  and  harvesting  in  a  large  part  of  that  region.  An 
evaluation  of  the  production  gains  of  these  'ccuntries  results  in  estimates 
of  their  exportable  si:5)pli3S  that  range  from  6,800  tr  S,100  million  pounds  - 
averaging  7i^50  million  pounds  -  comp.ared  with  exports  cf  around  7,000 
million  pounds  in  19  51, 

In  Thailand,  1  million  acres  more  of  rice  were  harvested  than  in  the 
preceding  year.    Given  average  per-acre  yields,  the  rice  harvested  from  the 
additional  area  there  should  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in  esports. 
The  1951  shipments  totaled  3,429  millirn  pounds  (1,555,000  metric  tons). 


Thailand  is  allocating  1,76U  million  w-onds  (gOO,000  tens)  nf  rice  up 
t(  SQptemlDa'r  1952.    Tho  official  reasc-n  for  this  limited  quantity  is"  that  the 
ccuntry  is  stockpiling  rice  in  the  evant  that  it  should  have  future  need  for 
it.    Allocations  to  Se-otember  are  to  the  following  countries  in  million  pounds 
(1,000  metric  tons  in  parentheses):    United  Kingdrm  65O  (295)j  India  353  (160); 
Japan  220.(100);  under  nef;otiaticn  with  Japan  220  (lOO);  Ceylon  33  (15).;  Korea 
33  (15);  Saudi  Arabia  22  (lO);  tr  be  divided  between  the  Philippines  and 
Indonesia  231  (IO5). 

Burma*  s  rice  acreage  vras  about  2  -percent  larger  than  in  the  year  before, 
and  weather  conditirns  remained  favorable  throughout  the  season,  thus  per- 
mitting an  increase  of  at  least  10  to  15  percent  in  thfe  harvest.  Export 
availabilitias  therefore  should  be  larger  than  in  1951*  ©ven  though  stocks  were 
virtually  exhausted  before  the  new  crop  appeared  on  the  market  as  compared 
vfith  the  stocks  of  around  60O  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year, 

A  wide  variation  of  estimates  of  rice  export  suprliQs  has  been  reported 
in  Indcchina.    Reasonable  estimates  of  actual  availabilities,  when  taking  into 
C(  nsidaration  a  postwar  deterioration  in  that  cruntry*s  prt>duction  facilities 
and  transportation  system,  wc  uld  seem  to  be  around  1,200  million  pounds  now 
available  for  export •    Whether  this  rice  actually  is  shipped  depends  on  the 
volume  that  is  permitted  to  move  from  Cambodia  and  from  the  Transbassac  region 
in  Vietnam.    Much  cf  the  present  surplus  exists  in  Cambodia,  where  a  good  crop 
was  harvested.    Most  r f  the  paddy  rice  in  past  years  has  been  shipred  from 
that  area  into  Saigon  to  be  milled  and  then  exported  frcm  what  is  nrw  known 
as  the  State  of  South  Vietnam  (formerly  Cochinchina) .    If  the  present  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  rf  rice  in  these  areas  remain  in  effect,  chances 
are  that  only  from  300  to  700  million  pounds  will  be  exported  frrm  Indochina 
in  1952.  ' 

"Export  supplies  available  from  the  United  States',  the  world' s  third 
largest  exporter  of  rice  in  1951 »  are  estimated  at  a  figure  considerably 
higher  (33  percent)  than  the  previous  record  exports  of  19^8,    The  rice  acre« 
age  increased  in  this  cr.\mtry  also,  and  the  resulting  crop  was  around  300 
million  pounds  of  milled  rice  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  tr-  which  may  be 
added  as  available  for  export  some  carry-over  stocks  from  the  preceding  season. 
Dry  weather  in  northern  Maxico  reduced  the  crop  again  and'  very  little  rice 
should  be  available  for  export  frrm  that  cruntry  in  1952. 

Total  experts  from  the  South  American  countries  probably  will  exceed 
that  Continent's  1951  trade  in  rice,    T]xportable  supplies  from  the  1952  crop 
in  "Brazil  early  in  1952  were  estimated  at  around  200  million  pounds.  More 
than  300  millif  n  pounds  remaining  of  the  1951  crrp,  however,  were  sold  to 
exporting  firms  late  in  I95I  and  early  in  1952,  and  that  rico  probably  will 
be  exported  in  1952. 


The  ."buxiper  crop  cf  British  Guiana  in  195I-52  shculd  result  in  exportable 
s-upplies  exceeding  the  record  exports  cf  1951.    Larger  surpluses  have  been 
reported  also  in  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Surinam. 


Similarly  the  rice  acreage  cf  Italy  was  increased  "by  several  'thousand' 
acres,  and  although  the  yields  per  acre  were  net  quite  so  high  as  in  a  year 
earlier,  another  gcod  crop  was  harvested,    "Bxportable  supplies  from  that 
country  therefore  shoul'd  aprrcximate  those  of  195I. 

Egypt's  production  drop-ped  sharply  as  a  result  rf  limited  water  supplies, 
and  therefore  exports  of  rice  frrm  thrt  country  at  the  present  time  are 
prchibitod.    Commitmonts  cf  the  1950  crop  under  last  year's  trade  agreements 
are  estimated  at  around  50  million  pounds  to  be  exported  in  1952.  Madagascar 
recently  abandoned,  the  usual  postv/ar  practice  cf  restricting  rice  exports, 
and  during    December  1951»  ^'^^^^  a  bountiful  crop  had  bean  harvested,  arranged 
fcr  exports  cf  around  I7  million  pounds  of  rice, 

Impcrt  requirements 

The  world  demand  for  rice  rmy  bo  gauged  to  a  ver^^  large  extent  by  the 
demand  of  the  deficit  countries  of  Asia,    The  imr^ort  requirements  of  those 
countries  in  1952,  as  ehc-wn  in  table  >To.  2  of  this  summary,  alsr. .are 
estimated  tr  be  larger  than  imports  in  I95I, 

Table  Fo,2  -  RICE  (in  terms  cf  milled):    Urt  imports  of  stDCcified  countries 
in  Asia,  average  1936-^0,  annual  19^c?-51,  and  requirements  1952. 


Continent 
and  country 


Average 
1936-^ 


I9HS 


I9I+9 


1950 


1951  1/ 


1952  Import 
Require- 
ments 1/ 


•  •  • 


ASIA: 

British  Borneo  , 
Ceylcn  .  • 
China  ,  .  •  .  . 
Hong  Kong  .  .  . 
India  , .  .  .  ,  . 
Japan  ,  .  ,  ,  , 
Malaya  ,  ,   .  ,  . 
Indonesia  ,  .  , 
Philippines  .  . 
pcrtuguesQ  India 
Total  .  ,  ,  , 


:  Million  j 
pounds 


129 
1,21s 

guu 

^73 
3,105 

3,S90  I 

1,376  : 

U25  : 

130  : 

55  1 

11,6145  : 


Million 
pounds 

71 

915 

S^7 
2U9 

1.959 
12k 
1,00s 

137 

2k 


Millirn 
pounds 

57 
SSO 

350 
160 

1,720 
2SS 

1,109 
7B9 
321 
22 


5,73s 


57^ 


Millirn 
pr  unds 

62 
1,096 
1S5 
362 
790 
1,US0 

976 

753 

 1+0 

5r7W 


Million 
pounds 

■  SU 
ss6 
2/ 

■^3 
1,67s 

li709 
1,117 
1,032 
2U1 

13 


7.223 


Million 
pounds 

75 
1,100 

500 
1,950 

l,S75 
1,000 
1,200 

250 
20 


7.970 


1^/  Preliminary,    2/  Net  exports  estimated  at  IO5  million  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  statistics  and  current  crop  and  trade  information  cf 
foreign  countries. 
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Tho  estimate  rf  the  imprrt  roquiremants  rf  Japan,  the  largest  Imprrter 
cf  rice  in  195I  as  well  as  in  the  prewar  period,  is  crnsiderably  larger  than 
last  year's  imports.    That  cruntry  has  annruncod  the  intention  rf  inpr-rting 
?,200  million  pounds  rf  milled  rioe  during  the  1952  fiscal  year  (April  1, 
1952^Maroh  3lt  1953)*    This  is  57  percent  rf  Japan's  rice  imports  during  the 
prewar  (1936-MO)  period, 

India  has  had  2  successive  years  "of  very  prrr  crops,  and  its  rice 
supplies,  both  from  the  domestic  crrp  and  from  relatively  small  imports, 
therefore  are  smaller  than  normal,    Indonesia' s  import  needs  are  greater 
in  1952  than  in  1951 »  since  dcmestic  production  is  net  expected  to  "be  sc 
large  as  the  very  good  crrp  cf  1951*  Qsmo  raason,  the  Philippines 

have  announced  intentions  f f  importing  more  rice  in  1952  than  last  year, 

&rod  seasons  for  rice  in  recent  years  and  relatively  large  imports 
into  Malaya  in  1951*        compared  with  r ther  importing  countries,  should 
enable  Malaya  to  have  a  mr^derate  reduction  in  1952  imports.    On  the  contrary, 
small er*-than*-ave rage  irapt  rts  intc  Ceylon  in  1951 »  ccmbined  with  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  needed  quantities  at  the  end  of  the  year,  resulted  in 
small  stocks  on  hand.    Ceylon  requires  an  increase  in  imports  in  order  to 
maintain  its  relatively  low  ratirn  rf  rice  of  postwar  years. 

The  rice  import  requirements  in  Hong  Kong  continue  tr-  increase  yearly 
as  the  inflow  of  refu.^ees  enlarges  from  war  areas,    Ko rea  is  planning  to 
import  a  larger  vr  lume  in  1952  than  was ,  originally  contemplated.    More  than 
130  million  pounds  were  imported  from  the  United    States  during  the  first 
k  mrnths  of  1952t         rice  alsr  has  be^n  purchased  from  far  "5ast  areas  of 
supply. 

The  rice  requirements  rf  the  coun trios  rutside  of  Asia' are  m t  expected 
tr  be  greatly  different  frcm  the  1951  impx  rts.    The  requirements  of  Cuba, 
the  largest  imprrter  of  rice  futside  of  Asia,  are  nr t  likely  to  expand 
materially  in  the  near  future,  because  of  a  prrntunced  increase  in  drmostic 
rice  prrductirn,    Neither  are^  tho  rice  imports  rfHuropean  cruntries  expected 
to  shf  w  a.  sizable  increase  frrm  1951.-— By  L.  Thelma  Willahah,  based  in  part 
upon  U,  S;.  Foreign  Service  reports.  '        '     •  • 

This  is  a  mere  extensive  statement  rf  the  article  "World  Rice  gupplias  frr 
"Export  "Flxceed  IS^-^lmgort  Demand  Strong,"  in  Foreign -Crcps  and  Markets, 
April  28,  1952.       .        '  ■  ■        •        -      -   .      .  . 
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JAPAN  DTGK^S^S  HICE  BIPCRTS 

Japan  during  the  calendar  year  I95I  obtained  rice  from  9  foreign  countries. 
The  main  sources  nearest  home  were  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Taiwan,  which  to- 
gether furnished  71  percent  of  the  total  imports,  "but  the  country  v;as  ohliged 
to  reach  considerable  distances  -  to  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Italy, 
China,  and  Belgian  Congo  -  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  rice  as  possible  to 
supply  the  final  needs, 

JAPAN*.     Imports  of  mill>3d  rice,  by  country  of  origin,  1951 


Country  of  ] 
origin 

January- 
[  March 

'  April  ~ 
[      Juno  ] 

J^aly  - 
August 

[September- 
December 

1  Total 

t  Million 

Million  ; 

Million  ! 

Million  ' 

I  Million 

!  pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds 

pounds  , 

pounds 

112 

\          iSk  i 

111  J 

1  2 

1  .  3^9 

\  22 

111 

1          lUU  1 

50  ! 

327 

ISd 

!  251 

!                156  < 

t       117  . 

1  710 

12 

2 

!  0 

;  0 

t  lU 

63 

0  :  66 

I  176 

0 

!  3 

!              1  :              0  1 

!  H 

0  < 

0  ! 

!  0 

1      .  13 

1  13 

United  States  .  . < 

0  i 

0  < 

!                    0  ! 

1              56  ' 

56 

0 

0  ' 

:              0  < 

J  19 

!  19 

395 

:            57s  " 

412 

323  ' 

i.TOg 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Japan. 


Rice  imports  in  1951  were  tho  largest  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
having  increased  sharply  since  the  termination  in  December  19^9  of  world 
rice  allocations  \mder  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee.  Uever^ 
theless  the  1951  rice  imports  \irere  less  than  one-half  of  JaDan's  former 
(1936-^0)  trade. 

Of  partic-olar  interest  are  the  figures  shov.dng  the  rate  of  increase  in 
rice  imports  into  Japan  since  World  War  II,    Fo  rice  was  imported  in  the 
Japanese  fiscal  year  19^6  (April  1946-March  15^7):  7  million  pomds  (3,000 
metric  tons)  were  imported  in  JFY  19^7;  95  million  pounds  (^3*000  tons) 


Based  cn  a  report  fr^n  J.  C.  Dcdscn,  Agricultural  Attache,  Tckyo,  Japan. 


in  ISkS;  653  million  pounds  (296,000  tons)  in  19U9;  and  l,HSl  million  pounds 
(672,000  tons)  in  1950.    Iniports  during  the  JFY  1951  were  expected  to  "bo 
atout  the  same  as  the  calendar  year  imports  of  l^fOZ  million  pounds  (775iOOO 
tons) . 

The  Japanese  Government  has  announ.cod  the  intention  of  importing 
2,200  million  pounds  (1,000,000  metric  tons)  of  rice  in  the  JIT  1952.  Pro* 
curement  of  this  quantity  admittedly  is  expected  tc  "be  difficult  on  account 
of  the  severe  competition  among  importing  nations  for  the  limited  supplies 
of  the  exporting  countries. 

Prospects  in  March  for  rice  imports  of  2,200  million  pounds  in  JF?  1952 
from  the  supplying  countries  appeared  to  "be  about  as  follows!    Japan  would 
like  to  iniport  substantial  quantities  from  Thailand.    In  195^  Thailand 
allocated  66O  million  povmds  (300,000  tons)  to  Japan  on  a  trade  agreement 
basis.    I^r  1952  Thailand  proposed  to  reduce  this  allocation.    This  is  in 
accordance  with  Thailand's  plan  to  allocate  about  1,760  million  pounds 
(800,000  tens)  of  rice  up  to  September  on  a  Governinent-to-Government  basis 
(see  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular  PR  7-"5i  J^^®  2U,  1952),  leaving  the 
balance  of  exportable  supplies  for  Thai  reserves  and  for  sales  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bidding.    Pricewise,  a  Japanese  purchase  frrm  Thailand  in 
December  195I  was  at  $170  c.i.f.  metric  ton  (J^7.71  per  100  pounds).  It 
was  expected  that  the  1952  price  would  bo  higher  than  this  quctation. 

Burma,  frrm  whom  Japan  would  like  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity 
on  a  govornment-to-government  basis,  appears  alsf'  to  be  planning  to  allocate 
only  a  part  cf  the  crop  for  goverment  sale.    Late  in  1951 »  Japan  contracted 
in  Taiwan  for  kU-  million  pounds  (20,000  tr  ns)  at  $1SS  C  and  F,  per  metric 
ton  ($8.53  P03r  100  pounds)  and  in  January  66  million  pounds  (30,000  tons) 
at  $195  (|g.S5  per  100  pounds).    These  transactions,  in  the  absence  rf  a 
trade  agreement,  were  cn  a  commercial  basis.    Japan  continues  tr  lock  to 
Indochina  for  rice,  but  hone  is  expected  fi'cm  that  country  until  the  political 
conditions  there  improve. 

Although  Japan  is  not  counting  on  Egypt  as  a  source  in  1952,  on  account 
of  its  Vv3ry  poor  crop,  some  possibility  is  seen  for  procurement  in  JBT  1953 
if  the  next  harvest  is  good.    Government  officials  report  that  in  JFY  1951 
contracts  were  made  for  about  lUo,000  tons  ( 309  million  pounds)  of  United 
States  rice.    Prices  ranged  from  $1S1  to  $207  c.i*f.  p^r  metric  tm  ($g.21 
tc  $9.39  pQr  100  pounds).    At  least  that  quantity  is  wanted  f  r  r  PJY  1952. 
The  rice  imported  from  this  country  is  "half-millod"  (brown)  imd  its  quality 
is  considered  to  be  excellent  in  Japan, 

Japan  entered  the  Italian  market  for  the  first  time  in  1951 •  Purchases 
frrm  the  1951  crop  amounted  tc  about  125,000  tons  (276  million  pounds) 
which  were  contracted  between  August  and  January,    Prices  ranged  from  $170  to 
$190  c.i.f,  ($7.71  tr  $g,62  pvir  100  pounds).    From  Italy's  1952  crop,  Japan 
plans  to  request  another  large  quantity.    Italian  rice  is  considered  of  good 
quality.    Japan  hopes  tC'  obtain  rice  alsr  from  Brazil  and  "Ecuador,  and  various 
other  sources  may  be  tapped  by  the  Japanese  for  rice. 
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The  enphasis  which  the  Japanese  Govemnent  is  placing    on  the  procure^ 
merit  of  this  2,200  nillicn  pounds  is  due  in  part  to  the  growing  demand  for 
rice  tr  meet  the  noods  rf  increasing  population.    An  annual  increase  rf 
around  250  million  pc unds  is  required  to  provide  for  the  yearly  gain  in 
population  at  the  present  official  ration  level.    Under  present  conditions 
domestic  rice  production  cannot  he  increased  to  a  great  extent  since  most 
of  the  arahle  land  cf  the  country  is  already  cultivated  intensively.  In 
satisfying  the  increasing  demand  f r r  rice,  therefore,  the  Government  nust 
look  chiefly  to  imports. 

An  illustration  of  the  marked  decline  in  rice  supplies  available  for  ' 
ccnsumpticn  per  person  in  the  postwar  ccinpared  with  the  prewar  years  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts*     in  193B,  Japan  imported  5,050  million. pounds 
of  rice,  including  procurement  from  the  colonies.    The  population  in  that 
year  was  71  million.    The  1951  inrports  of  about  1,700  million  pounds  was 
only  approximately  ona-third  of  19 3S •  imports,  and  in  1951,  the  population 
had  increased  IS  percent  and  totaled       million  people.    At  the  same  time, 
domestic -production  rf  rice  in  Japan  in  1951  was  estimated  at  17»3^2  million 
pounds  in  terms  rf  milled,  crmpared  with  approximately  19,000  million  pounds 
produced  in  193S,  -  ' 

The  decrease  in  rice  supplies  has  boan  offset  largely  by  imports  cf 
wheat  and  barley.    Some  Japonaso  leaders, ■ such  as  nutrition  experts  and 
ocmcmists,  frequently  suggest  as  an  alternative  a  shift 'in  the  diet  away 
from  rice  to  other  cerealSi    This  advice  reprrtedly  meets  with  little  response*. 
Long  standing  tradition  and  taste  preference,  together  with  the  accepted 
fact  that  rice  has  a  high  caloric  content,  maintain  the  heavy  demand  for  this 
food.    Government  data  indicate  that  in  I95I  almost  1  million  tons  (2,200 
million  p'^^^ds)  of  wheat  and  barley  ratims  v/ore  refused  by  consumers,  many  of 
whom  apTjarently  preferred  to  buy  rice  whore  it  could  be  obtained,  even 
though  it  v;as  in  very  short  supply,/ 


JAPAH:    Net  imports  1^/ -of  specified  cereals, 
average  1935-39,  annual  19U6-5I 


•  tifheat 

r 

[  Total 

Year 

1  !«rheat 

!    flour  1 

Barley  , 

,     Com      J  Rice 

:  "Million 

!  Millir  n  < 

,  Millirn  ; 

,  Mil  lien  ! 

!  Millicn  , 

1  Million 

:  pounds  ' 

!  pf  unds  < 

!  prunds  s 

!  pounds  ! 

1  prunds  ; 

[  pc  unds 

1935-39 

!  +^57 

!  650 

foreign  »  .  . 

*i        ^59  ' 

t           12  I 

'         563  i 

'         73  ! 

ICorea  2/  ,  . 

.  :  +lU 

t  +S9 

:         +7K  J 

0  J 

2,860  ! 

'  2,683 

Taiwan'"2/  •  • 

+25  : 

+59  ' 

:            0  ; 

:          '  0  1 

1,606  ! 

-  1,522 

Total  .  ,  . 

. :  420 

!  +605 

\         +62  ; 

563  :     4,539  J 

.  4,855 

1  225 

:  0 

!        196  ' 

t  35 

!  1.415 

!  3SU 

!            U25  ! 

t        907  1 

:           6  - 

1  3,437 

19^S  .  .      .  . 

.  1,625 

\        5^3  5        371,  I 

1         lis  1 

\  124 

!  2,7S6 

1        136  t        990  J 

t         515  ' 

t      •    2SS  < 

r  6,116 

:  15 

\      .       60U  ! 

!    .      Ul  .t     1,US0  { 

t  5.593 

!     .  33 

I        2,12s  ! 

;        123  < 

1.709  1 

:  S,OOU 

1/  The  sign  (+)  indicates  net  experts, 
2/  U-year  average  1935-38,  except  for  rice. 


Compiled  frcm  official  statistics  o.nd  the  yearbcok  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Statistics. 


Dospite  this  rosistance  tr  change  in  ccnsunpticn  habits  frcm  rice  tr 
other  cereals,  the  postwar  reducti-  n  in  rico  sirprlies  has  forced  a  nctice- 
able  shift  to  the  consumption  rf  wheat  and  "barley,    The  193^3^  average 
consumption  of  rice  accounted  for  59  percent  of  the  trtal  caloric  intake, 
whereas  in  1950-51       accounted  frr  52  percent.    Cr-ns-omptir  n  of  other  cereals, 
almrst  entirely  wheat  and  "barley,  increased  from  10  percent  of  the  total 
caloric  intake  in  193^36  to  21  percent  in  195O-5I, 

The  average  rice  consumption  per  capita  during  the  year  1950"*51 
(July-June)  was  2^  poimds,  according  to  a  repcrt  "by  the  Ecc-nomic  Stabili- 
zation Board,    This  was  10  pounds  mere  than  in  a  year  earlier,  a  result  of 
an  increase  in  the  domestic  crop  and  a  gain  in  imptrts.    Rice  supplied  an 
average  of  1,026  calories  per  person  per  day,  or  52  percent  of  the  total 
reported  intake  of  1,975  calories  of  rationed  and  unrationed  food.  These 
figures  are  "based  on  the  reported  avnilahility  of  food  according  to  the 
official  estimates  of  dcmestic  production,  irirports  and  changes  in  stocks. 
ITutrition  surveys  of  the  Ministry  of  Welfare  indicate  an  average  total  daily 
consumption  cf  ahc^ut  2,100  calories  per  individual  during  this  period. 

Rice  collection,  distri"bution,  and  prices  are  "being  continued  under 
Government  crntrrl.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  these  ccntrols  were  on  virtually 
all  foe  dstuf fs  in  Japan,  "but  in  the  postwar  period  they  have  "been  lifted 
gradually,  until  only  those  on  wheat,  "barley,  and  rice  were  in  effect.  In 
recent  weeks,  hov/ever,  cc  ntrols  on  wheat  and  "barley  were  removed,  so  that 
now  only  rice  supplies  are  under  G-r-vernment  control.    In  the  fall  of  1951 
the  G<'>vernment  announced  the  intentirn  rf  decontrolling  rice  "before  mid-1952. 
Opposition  to  this  decrntrol,  "both  "by  SCAP  and  the  general  public,  however, 
caused  a  withdrawal  of  the  plan, 

Japan<s  rice  crop  rf  1951  is  estimated  officially  at  2^,77^  million 
prunds  of  rough  rice  (17,3^2  million  pf unds  in  terms  of  milled),  or  1,670 
million  pcunds  (1,170  million  prunds  milled)  loss  than  the  26,UU3  million 
pounds  (12,510  million  pC'unds)  in  1950.    The  crrp  there  is  harvested  frrm 
August  to  November, 

Transplanting  in  1951         crmpleted  by  July  10  under  nrrmal  crnditicns. 
The  grr-wing  seascn  was  characterized  by  gord  early  prrgress,  but  a  major 
setback  came  in  August  as  dry,  hot  weather  irevailod,  and  the  fields 
approached  drought  stage,    GenoiTil  rains  in  early  September  eased  this 
situation,  but  in  the  same  mrnth  the  crcp  was  retarded  again,  this  time  by 
unusually  low  temperatures.    The  grain  matured  a  few  days  later  than  normal, 
9.nd,  although  harvesting,  drying,  and  threshing  pre  ceo ded  satiisfactc  rily, 
grain  q.uality  was  ornsidered  below  nr  rmal.    The  Grfvernment  then  revised  its 
collection  procedures  to  permit  some  delivery  of  substandard  grain. 

The  official  price  f c r  the  195I  rice  crop  was  set  at  f  7,030  per  koku 
($5*91  psr  100  pounds)  for  third,  or  standard  grade.    This  was  30  percen^^ 
above  the  195O  price,    To  stimulate  rice  deliveries,  the  Grvemment  is'^alsc^^^^A 
paying  a  bonus  of  Y  2,000  per  koku  ($1,6S  per  100  prunds)  under  certain 
conditions  to  farmers  f (  r  rver-quota  deliveries.  , 
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IITDIAIT  RIC3  SUPPLI"ES  EE1C!\^  1^"^EI)S 


The  need  for  more  rice  is  one  of  India's  most  pressing  food  problems  - 
a  need  which  at  the  present  time  is  "being  widely  emphasized  and  given  more 
attention  even  than  is  the  over-all  food  and  foodgrain  supply  situation. 
Rica  is  the  important  food  of  India,  and  the  iraprovsmont  of  that  country's 
agricultural  economy  reportedly  depends  lar,^;ely  upon  the  attainment  of  in- 
creased rice  production, 

India's  largest  crop  is  rice;  the  coimtr;'-  is  second  only  to  China  in  the 
growing  and  consumption  of  that  cereal.    The  crop,  being  native  to  monsoon 
climates,  occupies  the  land  which  has  the  "best  water  supply.    The  nation's 
production  of  around  26  million  short  tons  nf  milled  rice  in  1951-19^2  was 
only  slightly  smsllor  than  the  total  harvest  of  all  other  foodgrains  and 
pulses » 

The  principal  explanation  given  for  the  prosent  shortage  cf  rice  in 
India  is  that  prr-duction  has  not  kept  ud  v/ith  the  rapid  increase  in  population, 
while  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  ccntinue  tr  prefer  rice  as  the  "basic. item 
of  their  diet.    And  the  principal  hope  for  a  substantial  iraprf^'^ment  in  the 
rice  supply  position  is  fcr  an  increase  in  the  avarage  yields  per. acre,  v;hich 
usually  are  quite  Irw, 

India  has  had  a  substantial  increase  in  rice  acreage  since  the  beginning 
of  World  VJar  II.    Adverse  weather,  however,  in  various  areas  of  the  country 
in  the  last  two  seasrns  resulted  in  the  harvesting  rf  extremely  low  average 
yields  per  acre.    This  was  especially  true  in  1950-51*  rice  yields 

per  acre  fcr  all  India  in  1951-52  were  cnly  moderately  larger  than  these  rf 
the  prrr  crop  cf  195O-51, 


Based  on  a  report  by  C.  E.  Pike,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
New  Delhi,  India, 


India  is  alsc  a  leading  importer  of  rice.    Bofcre  World  War  II,  the 
country  imported  an  average  of  mere  than  1,500,000  short  tons  of  rice  annually, 
and  rooxportod  approximately  200,000  tons,  mostly  to  Ceylon.    Nearly  95  per- 
cent of  those  imports  camo  from  Burma,    Imports  rf  rice  from  Burma  wore  cut 
off  during  the  war,  and  during  tho  postwar  period  India  has  "been  unatle  to 
regain  imports  of  the  former  volume. 

During  1951  India  imported  SU6,000  short  tons  of  rice,  principally 
from  Burma,  Thailand  and  Pakistan,     Imports  in  1952  continue  to  "be  rostrictod 
iDy  high  prices  and  hy  scarce  supplies  in  expr  rting  countries,  and  may  pro\7e 
to  "bo  even  lower  than  in  1951  •    -A-s  wheat  is  much  cheaper  and  more  readily 
available  in  world  markets,  the  G-overnmont  has  impc  rted  increased  quantities 
of  this  grain  to  supplement  limited  supplies  of  rice,  even  though  the  "bulk 
of  consumers  would  prefer  to  have  more  rice, 

IlTDIAs    Milled  rice  imports,  "by  ccun.try  of  origin, 
average  1937«Ul,  manual  19U7-51 
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1/  Preliminary,  2/  Marketing  years  April-March  1937-3^  to  19Ul-'527 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Gcvemment  stocks  of  rice  obtained  frc^m  dr mestic  -procurement  and  imports 
rose  from  3^49,000  short  tons  on  Bicembor  30,  1950,  to  ^59,000  tons  r.n 
December  29,  1951.    Stocks  on  April  12,  1952,  at  the  height  cf  the  local  prc^- 
curemont  season,  totaled  1,181,000  short  tons  compared  with  99^,000  tons  on 
April  lU,  1951. 


Statistics  are  not  available  showing;  rice  sti  cks  in  non-Government  hands. 
Growers  usually  try  to  retain  frcm  the  current  crop  at  least  enough  for  their 
own  requirements  until  the  next  harvest.    Traders  and  merchants  in  unrationod 
markets  normally  carry  on  hand  a  supply  sufficient  fr  r  2  or  3  nonths.  The 


many  markets  in  India  and  the  lack  cf  raportin^c  facilitios  make  it  practically 
impossi"blv3  tc  arrive  at  a  usable  stcck  figure,    Purthermcre,  the  diversity  r-f 
harvesting  dates  in  India  reduces  the  necessity  rf  maintaining  large  st(  cks 
of  rice  on  hand. 

The  prccuramont  target  for  rice  in  the  calendar  year  1951  ff^r  India 
was  2,70^|000  short  trns,  but  actual  procurement  was  2,573»000  tons.  This 
crmpares  with  the  I95O  target  cf  3t592,000  tons  and  the  ^prr  curomont  of 
2,3^5,000  tons.    The  procurement  target  fc-r  1952  is  2,797,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  rice  procured  f re  m  the  domestic  crop  of  India  is  crnsumed 
in  the  States  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but  there  are  surplus  areas  from 
which  rice  can  be  shipped  to  other  States  that  are  in  short  supply.  In 
1951  "the  States  having  a  rice  surplus  wore  Punjab,  Ut  tar.  Pradesh,  Madhya 
Pradesh-  and  Orissa» 

The  Minister  cf  Fr c  d  and  Agriculture  on  February  22  announced  that  in 
order  to  encourage  the  local  procurement  of  rice,  the  Indian  Government 
would  permit  the  State  Governments  to  increase  the  local  procurement  prices 
of  rice  by  1/2  cent  per  pound  (2rupe3s  i)Qt  maund  of  S2.22  pounds)  up  . to  the 
end  of  May  1952*    The  purpose' rf  this  price  increase  was  to  stimulate 
dcmestic  procurement.    The  Government  of  India  thereby  hoped  to  increase  its 
supplies  frc  m  the  surplus  areas  and  established  a  target  of  5^0 , 000  ' she  rt 
tons  cf  rice  to  be  supplied  by  surplus  States  to  deficit  States. 

The  1951  pQr  capita  ccnsumption  cf  milled  rice  in  all  India  was  about 
127  pounds,  as  based  c-n  the  official  statistics  of  availabilities  from  the' 
Indian  harvest  and  foreign  imports.  Most  of  the  Indian  prpiilaticn  cons*ume 
rice  as  their  staple  food,  others  us.e  be  th  rice  and  wheat,  and  some, 
especially  thf  se  in  wheat  rr  millet  producing  aroas,  crnsider  rice  to  be  a 
luxury.  Rice  is  prepared  in  \^rious  ways,  but  the  bulk  is  used  as  plain 
boiled  rice. 

Rice,  along  with  other  grains,  is  rationed  in  all  of  the  large  urban 
centers  and  certain  ether  areas  rf  sh(^rt  supply  throughout  India.     In  tc  tal  - 
about  120  million  people  are  living  in  places  where  rice  is  rationed  or  is 
under  Sf>me  system  of  cent  relied  distribution.    The  total  grain  ration  is 
12  ounces  per  day  per  adult,  and  children  are  allowed  one-half  an  adult 
ratirn.    The  ccmpc  sitic  n  c-f  the  grains  in  the  ration  \^rios  crnsiderably  in 
different  Iccalitios.    An  effort  frrm  an  cver-all  standpc int  is  made  to 
supply  as  large  a  pcrtirn  cf  rice  in  the  ration  as  possible  for  the  population 
who  nrrmally  consume  all  cr  mc st  cf  their  cereal  intake  in  the  form  rf  rice. 
However,  due  to  the  current  scarcity  of  that  commc-dity,  rice  in  most  areas 
crmprisos  50  percent  or  less  of  the  cereal  ration. 
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INDIA?     RicG  rations,  per  adult  l/, 
in  Bpocifiod  States 


State 


iDecombQT  3\l  May  31, 
:      1950        {  1951 


StatQ 
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May  31, 
1951 


Af5saD  «  •  •  •  • 
Bihar  ♦  •  ,  ,  . 

'Bcmba.y  .  .  .  , 
Madliya  Pradesh 
Madras  .... 
Orissa  .... 
Prnijab  .... 
Uttar  Pradesh  , 
V/3st  Bengal  .  » 
Delhi  
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:  2.0  tr  I4.O 
t  6.0  to  S.O 
t  1,0  to  S.O 
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por  day    { ' 
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1.1  tc  k,Gi  Kashmir  .  . 
2,0  to  5.0:Madhya  Bharat 
1.0  to  g,0» Mysore  ,  .  . 

2/      :Saurashtra  , 

1.2  to  9 •OjTravancc re- 
2.0  to  ^.Oj  Cochin  .  .  . 
6.0  to  S.OtAjner  .  .  .  , 
1.0  to  g.OtCoorg  ,  .  .  . 
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2.0 
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j3/  12.0f3/  12.0 

:  1.0  to  2.0?  2.0 

:  2.I4  to  5.5:  3.0  to  6.0 

:  1.0:  1.0 

!  7.0:  7.0 

:  hi    I  2.0 

:  12. 0:  9.0 


1/  Ration  allowed  tc  children  was  r no-half  nf  .that  allowed  to  adults. 

2/  Vrt  available,    j/  Combined  ration  of  wheat  and  rice,    k/  Rice  issued  only 

for  a  medical  certificate. 

Supplement  to  the  Bulletin  rn  Food  Statistics. 

Indiat  s  shortage  of  rice  has  caused  the  Government  to  anco^urage  the 

peojile  to  consimo  other  cereals  in  place  of  rice  insofar  as  possible  and 

tc  substitute  noncereal  fc(ds.    Those  for  whc-ra  rico  is  nrt  the  basic  food 

have  been  asked  to  give  up  that  cereal  entirely.    These  aprseals  have  re- 
sulted in  temporary  declines  in  rice  crnsTjnpticn  in  sc  mo  areas. 

The  States  have  taken  steps  tr  cf  c  ]jerate  with  the  Govemment  (  f  India 
in  its  program  to  supply  the  limited  quantities  r  f  rice  that  have  bocora© 
available  for  crnsumption.    Kr  Qxam^Ao,  Punjab  recently  has  stopped  the 
issue  f  f  rice  to  railway  refreshment  rrcms  and  other  catering  establishments, 
and  has  limited  the  rice  ratirn  r  f  ci  nsumors  whose  main  diet  is  not  rice  tc 
a  maximujn  of  one  ounce  per  day.    In  the  eastern  and  hill  districts  rf  Uttar 
Pradesh,  the  maximum  ration  rf  thf  so  whc  n(  rmally  eat  mainly  rice  has  been 
reduced  tc  four  ounces  per  week.    In  urban  areas  r  f  Bihar,  nc  rice  is  allowed 
to  catering  establishments. 

Procurement,  wholesale  issue,  and  retail  ration  prices  are  fixed  in  the 
States.    Although  those  prices  have  changed  s^mewliat  from  time  tc  time,  and 
have  shown  some  increase,  cn  the  whole  up  mtil  this  year  they  have  been 
relatively  stable  from  the  time  of  roestablishment  cf  crntrols  in  I9US. 
Oovomment  subsidies  on  imported  grain  made  possible        the  maintenance  of 
those  lower  prices  to  consumers.    Kllowing  the  withdrawal  of  a  subsidy  by 


the  Indian  Government  to  the  States  on  March  1,  issue  and  ration  prices  in- 
creased substantially,    Tnis  was  true  particularly  in  States  that  are  heavily 
dependent  for  consumption  upon  imported  rice.     There  has  been  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  prices  in  the  different  States  during  the  period  in  which 
the  present  control  program  has  operated. 


INDIA:    V/holesale  issue  prices  of  milled  rice  in  specified  States, 
per  100  pounds,  19^0-51  and  19^1-^2  l/ 


State  ' 

;  i95o-.^i 

;    19^1-52  2/  , 

[  State 

;  1950-51 

:  1951-52 
^  £/ 

:  Dollars 

!  Dollars 

;    Dollars  ! 

Dollars 

Assam  .  •  •  . 

^3/  li.02  to  ]4.95 

^3/          to  ^,.h2\ 

!  Uttar.  Pradesh  ; 

•3.95  to  l4.91 

:  i4.91 

Bihar' .  ,  ,  . < 

!  3.06 

:               .  3.06' 

:  West  Bengal 

:  >.31 

i  iu31 

Orissa  •  «  i 

;  Madras 

Urban  areas ! 

:  3.32 

I  3.32; 

Deficit  areas  J 

'3.67i 

3.67 

Rural  areas; 

3.06. 

:  3.06" 

Surplus  areas! 

3.11: 

3.11 

T7  Rice  year  November-October,  s/  Preliminary. 
3/    Retail  price. 


Supplement  to  the  Bulletin  on  Food  Statistics, 

Rice  prices  in  the  open  market  have  been  considerably  above  the  official 
ration  prices.  Open  market  prices  follow  a  fairly  definite  seasonal  trend  and 
generally  register  a  noticeable  decline  when  the  main  rice  crop  arrives  on  the 
market.  This  year's  prices  generally  have  followed  the  normal  seasonal  trend. 
However,  they  have  not  declined  materially  in  response  to  the  general  slump  in 
commodity  prices  which  occurred  in  India, 

Prices  paid  for  imported  rice  by  the  Government  of  India  during  1951  were 
far  above  the  cost  of  domestic  rice.     The  difference  betivccn  the  cost  of  impc-rted 
rice  and  the  wholesale  issue  price  was  paid  by  the  central  Government  by  means 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  States. 
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IMDIA:    Monthly  average  vfholesale  prices  (open  market)  l/, 
of  milled  rice,  in  specified  States,  per  100  pounds, 
1951  and  January-April  19^2 
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:  Dollars 

',  Dollars 
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!  Dollars  j 

Dollars  ■ 
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Jan,  6 

1      r'  '^■ 
I  U.53 

:  6.03 

:  3.52 

:        5.80  • 

;  5.36 

— 

!  — 

■7—1    1  ^ 

Fob.  3  . 

:  4.75 

:  ■  6.U9 

:  3.60 

:       5.88  i 

5.18  ; 

- 

:  - 

Mar~,lD  < 

r-'  <-■>/■ 

I  6,99 

!  3.66 

:        5.92  : 

:        5.2U  ' 

I  " 

April  7 

r-'  00 

:  ■  7.10 

:  3.76 

:        5.88  : 

5.83  : 

May    5  " 

:  6.28 

:  -  7.33 

:  3.89 

;■       6.00  : 

:  6.30 

- 

; 

June  9 

:  ■  7.23 

:  7.78 

:  I1.I6 

:       6,21  1 

6.9I1  i 

1  3.i49 

s  7.50 

July  7 

\       7. oil 

!  6.71 

U.5I 

:        6.33  1 

:        7.23  ! 

3.50  - 

:  7.22 

A  1 

Aug.  k  ! 

:        7.06  ' 

7.33  ' 

1       1  r\ 
I1.I42 

:        6.72  ; 

7.69  : 

3.50 

8.7U 

Sept. 8  . 

:  7.96 

:        7.55  ' 

1  1-' 

i4.35  : 

:       6.68  ' 

:      .  8.59 

!           3.72  . 

!  8.08 

Oct.  6  ' 

9.  SO  : 

7.07  ' 

i4o28  . 

/■  -in 

:        6.17  : 

9.05  ; 

3.72 

:  8.17 

Nov,  3  : 

9.13  : 

6.98  : 

It. 07 

:        6.50  : 

:       8.1i7  1 

I  0.90 

■n/-N/-«     A  1 

uec.  0  : 

0. jJL  : 

3.93  ; 

!        f ,10  : 

1  ii.22 

;  6.i|0 

1952  \ 

Jan.  5  5 

6.11; : 

3.79  \ 

7.18  \ 

6.51i 

Feb.  9  ! 

6.28  : 

6.60  : 

3.56  : 

6.78  : 

7.11  ' 

:  ii.67 

:  6.36 

Mar,  .8  : 

5.96  i 

6.21  : 

3.37  ! 

:       6.56  : 

6.50  ! 

6.13 

:  5.53 

Apr.  5  J 

5.75  : 

6.15  J 

3.I1O  ! 

6«71  ! 

6.55  : 

:  7.07 

T7    Quotations  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies  per  maund  of  82,28  pounds  converted 
to  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  (rupee  =  21  cents).    One  rupee  =  I6 
annas;  1  anna  =  12  pies. 


Source:    Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  " 

INDIA:    Prices  of  imported  rice,  per  100  pounds,  1950  and  1951  l/ 


Country  of             ;  1950  ;  1951 
 origin  ;  F,o.b»  :  C  and  F  :  F,o.b.  ;  C  and  F 

•  Dollars  :  Dollars  ;  Dollars  :  Dollars 

•  »  •  • 

Thailand  !  5o26  !  5.53  !  5.26  *:  '5.88 

Burma  :  5.15  :  5.38  :  5.65  :  5.99 

Egypt  :  5.21  :  5.51  :  5.26  :  5.55 

China  :  -  :  -  :  li.89  :  5.93 

Pakistan  ,  :  -  :  -  :  5.21  :  5.U9 


1/  Preliminary, 

From  Supplement  to  Bulletin  on  Food  Statistics, 
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Outlook;    Only  very  favorable  growing  conditions  can  improve  the  rice 
situation  in  India  v.dthin  the  next  year  or  so.    However,  over  a  long  period, 
India  probably  could  produce  enough  rice  to  meet  the  consumer  needs  of  the  nation. 
The  rice  yields  per  acre  in  that  country  on  an  average  are  among  the  lov;est  in 
the  world,  and  they  have  remained  lov;  because  the  results  of  research  have  not 
been  applied  generally  by  rice  growers. 

Excellent  research  work  to  improve  the  yields  of  rice  has  been  carried  of 
for  many  years.    This  experimental  vrork  is  now  being  conducted  mainly  at  the 
Central  Rice  Research  Institute,  Cuttack,  Orissa,  v;hich  was  established  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  19^6, 

Higher  yields  can  be  produced  by  grov/ers  if  they  receive  and  apply  informa- 
tion available  from  research  centers  yfith  respect  to  improve  practices  and 
varieties,  if  more  fertilizers  and  other  needed  materials  are  made  available,  and 
if  the  acreage  under  irrigation  is  expanded.    As  a  result  of  the  efforts  nov; 
being  made  by  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  Indian  States  to  increase  rice 
production,  we  may  expect  that  progress  should  be  made  in  the  next  fev/  years  in 
improving  the  yields  per  acre,    Hov/ever,  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
these  programs  must  show  substantial  progress  if  the  availibility  of  rice  to 
consumers  is  to  reach  higher  levels. 

This  is  a  more  extensive  statement  of  the  article  "Indian  Rice  Supplies 
Below  Needs,"  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  lU,  19^2, 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  <>F  FOR^I-GN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
U  N I  re  D  9TAT  E  S  M  PA  F?T  M.EN  T .  O  F  A  Q  R I C  U  LT  U  R  E 

^.^.^^ ...............  .^.^.^.^^  WA9 H I N-GTON ,  0, 


PR  10-52  *  July  21 ,  1952 

G-HEMANY  IMPORTS  LESS  RICE  IT?  I95I 

Rice  imports  into  Germany  in  195I  dropped  30  percent,  totaling  only 
19^  million  pounds  compared  with  276  million  poimds  in  the  preceding  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  originated  in  the  same  countries  as  in 
1950f  T^^'t  rice  was  taken  also  from  different  sources, 

Germany:    Rice  Imports  "by  country  of  origin,  195O  and  1951 
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Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

An  important  feature  of  the  1951  trade  affecting  dealers  in  rice  was  a 
significant  upward  revision  in  the  import  duty  on  polished,  white  rice.  The 
duty  on  that  type  of  rice  was  raised  from  3  cents  per  100  pounds  to  I5  pe3>- 
cent  ad  valorem  to  countries  having  most  favored  nation  agreements  with 
Germany,  and  25  percent  to  all  othar  countries.    Most  of  the  countries 
supplying  rice  to  Germany  have  those     agreements.    The  2-percent  duty  on 
"brown  rice  was  eliminated,    When  the  new  import  duties  "became  effective  on 
October  1,  1951,  virtually  all  rice  imports  ceased  from  the  Netherlands. 

Based  on  a  report  "by  P,  S.  Madison,  Araorican  Consulate  General,  Ham"burg. 


Rlco}    Socticns  of  the  custcras  tariff  affecting  rice 
(in  forco  sinco  Octo"bor  1,  1951) 
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I                       Commodity  Group 

\    Tariff  Rate 
1    Ad  valorem 
\  (percent) 
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!  J 
[Rice,  also  "broken;  } 
!  I 
'  A  -  hulled  rice  with  tho  thin  8 

skin  (in  the  straw)                               i  5 

: 

B  -  hulled  rice  t 

(without  the  straw) 

1  «  unpolished 

2  -  polished 


t 
t 

I  free  of  charge 
25  -  v^l^i' 


free  of  charge 


iNOTE:    Rico,  also  broken,  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  "baking 
flour  (prepared  by  passing  through 
hot  rollers),  or  soup  preparations, 
under  customs  control 

l/  Tariff  rate  for  countries  of  origin  with  which  special  agreements  have 
been  made, 

Italy  continu.os  to  bo  Germany's  chief  source  of  rice  supiDlies,  Nearly 
all  the  rice  from  that  country  in  1951  was  semi-milled,  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  processing  and  packaging  in  German  mills.     In  March  1952»  Germany 
had  contracts  with  Italy  for  the  first  quarterly  delivery  of  33  million 
pounds  (15,000  metric  tons)  under  the  new  Italian- German  trade  agre.3ment. 
Italian  sellers  this  year  .are  asking  for  a  guarantee  that  the  rice  imported 
from  Italy  v/ill  be  used  r-nly  for  consumption  and  will  not  be  reexported* 

The  ITetherlands  was  the  second  largost  supplier  of  rice  in  1951  •  Most 
of  the  rice  from  that  country  entered  before  October  1,  when  the  l^-percent 
duty  on  polished,  white  rice- wont  into  effect.    Due  to  the,  fact  that  imports 
declined  suddenly  at  that  time,  it  appears  that  country  will  nr  t  be  sr.  great 
a  supplier  of  rice  to  Germany  as.  long  as  the  present,  import  dtity  remains 
in  effect, 

Indochina  (Vietnam)  ranked  third  as  a  srurce  of  rice  imports,  but 
this  position  may  not  be  retained  in  1952  if  that  cr-ontry's  exports  continue 
to  bo  reduced  by  restrictions  in  the  movement  ff  rice  from  surplus  areas, 

Germany's  annual  rice . cr nsumption  is  estimated  at  between  165  and  220 
million  pomds  of  milled  rice  annually,  or  from  3  to  U  pounds  per  capita, 
according  to  an  unofficial  trade  source.    This  is  considerably  smaller  than 
before  the  war,  when  an  average  of  3S5  "to  HHo  million  pounds  v;ere  consumed 


annually,  or  a"bout  5,5  pounds  per  capita.    Rice  cf-nsumpticn  is  not  expocted 
to  increase  in  1952*    In  fact,  "because  cf  scarce  supplies  and  increasing 
prices  cf  rice  in  the  world  market,  a  slight  drrp  my  cccur  in  the  crnsumption 
cf  that  cereal. 

The  main  prclDlera  cf  the  German  rice  millers  is  the  high  price  cf  rice. 
High  wcrld-market  prices  for  imported  rice,  trgethor  with  the  payment  for 
amcrtization  on  reconstruction  loans  cf  millers,  with  which  factories  wore 
rebuilt  tc  process  three  times  the  volume  cf  rice  usually  consumed  in 
Germany,  have  driven  the  price  cf  rice  beycnd  the  average  worker*  s  pcck:jtbock. 
This  is  true  especially  when  the  price  of  rice  is  compared  with  that  of 
potatoes,  a  prpular  item  cf  the  diet  in  Germany.    Secause  of  the  scarcity  of 
rice  since  the  beginning  cf  World  !irar  II,  many  housev/ives  know  little  abcut 
its  preparation  and  a  campaign  to  popularize  its  use  is  ccnsidered  tc  "be  tc»o 
e^rpensive  "by  the  millers. 

The  total  rice  milling  capacity  of  German  mills,  excluding  that  cf 
a  new  Berlin  mill,  amounts  tc  1,76^,000  pc-unds  per  day,  or  around  530  million 
pounds  per  annum,  "base.d  on  300  working  days.    These  mills,  employing  about 
2,000  workers,  also  mill  oats,  barley,  and  pulses, 

Uhder  the  present  arrangement,  mills  are  covered  by  a  high  protective 
tariff  and  the  customers  are  denied  imported  v/hite,  milled  rice  at  a  cheaper 
rate.    Some  prevvar  outlets  which  the  German  millers  had  during  the  time  of 
a  lucrative  reexpcrting  business  nov/  have  turned  to  other  supDliers,  This, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  a  guarantee  by  dealers  to  the  Government 
authorities  that  all  foreign  currency  returns  will  be  at  least  as  high  as 
those  expended  originally,  has  stc'pped  several  chances  for  some  small  trade 
in  reexports  tc  Finland  and  Sv/eden, 

For  a  list  of  rice  mills  in  Germany,  see  page  k» 


List  of  Gorman  Rico  Mills 

Reis-  iind  Handols-Aktiongesallschaft , 
A^bteilung  Han"burg  .  . 

ludclf  M^yorkort 
W.  Smidt  &  Cc. 

Hanburger  Roismuohle  DiQkmann  &  Co, 
(Emplcys  W.  Snidt  &  Cc«  s) 

IT3ue  Allgemeina  RoisgosGllschaf  t  m,TD»H# 

R3is-  und  Handols-AktisngosQllschaft  • 

Rudrlf  Moyorkr rt 

("Smplrys  mill  of  Reis-  und 
HandGls-Aktiongesollschaft  in  Hamturg 
c  r  BromGn) 

Muollor  &  Co.  K.G. 
Huber-Muohle  (J.in,"b,H. 

SuGddoutschG  RsismuehlG  C»n,b.H. 


Berliner  Reisnuehlon  G.m.lD.H* 


Hamburg  36> 
10  Heuejrwall 

Hamburg  1, 
BiigGnhagonstr,  6 

Hamburg  2S, 
31-33  Hcvestr, 

Hamburg  3^, 
10  Feuorwall 

Hamburg  3^, 

30  Jungfernstieg 

B  remen 
P.O.  Bex  20 

BromGn 

3^  Martinistr, 


GolsGnkirchon 
P^O.  Box  iGk 

Mannhoin 

^4-6  Industrie str. 
Ueu-Ulm 

IndustriogQlaende 

BGrlin-SiomensGtadt 
1-7  RQhrdamm 


A.  L^-iethke  &  Cc 


Hamburg  3^% 

30  Jungfernstiog 
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TCBLD  RICE  CROP  POEPICAST  AT  RECORD  L'^VEL 


Tha  wcrld  rice  '^rcp  in  1952-53  (August -July)  is  expected^tr  "be  the 
largest  c-n  rocrrd,  and  t  nsideralDly  above  that  of  ^the^proceding  2  ceasrns, 
accrding  tc  th«d  first  estimate  of  the  Offi'^o  r  f  Frroign  Agrir»ultural 
Relations,    Growers  have  r*r-ntinued  tc  increase  ri-^e  acreage  in  virtually 
all  areaa  rf  prcdu^^tion  and  waather  s*-   far  this  soasrn,  imlika  that  of 
the  last  2  years,  has  "been  generally  favr  rable. 

The  1952-53  wrrld  harvest  rf  rc-u.gh  ri'^e  is  forO'^ast  at  352,000 
million  T)runds  (I76  million  she  rt  trns) ,  an  in^'roase  rf  l6,000  millirn 
pounds  (8  million  tons)  crmpared  with  last  year's  -production  rf  33^*000 
millirn  pounds  (l6S  million  trns) ,    The  -j^revirus  r.ostwar^hi^h  was  3^2,000 
million  p'^^is  (I7I  millirn  tons)  harvested  in  I9H8-U9.    This  season's 
harvest  is  5  rer^ont  larger  than  the  195I-52  Top,  5  percent  abcve  the 
prev/ar  avora^  (1935-36/39-^0)  i  ^^"^-^  S  per'-'ont  lar-o;er  than  the  prstwar 
avorac-^e  (191+p>,I|6/U9-50)  ruttum. 

The  harvests'  nov;  in  r-rcp^ress  in  the  Forthem  HemisT)hero  f^enorally 
are  yioldlnc^  larj-^er  '^rops.    China,  Japan,  and  Korea  have  increases  in 
output,  and  -trpanded  produ'^tion  is  "bein.;  harvested  in  the  northern 
'^runtrieg  where  new  areas  have  been  plant  ^sd  in  rli^e.    The  rver-all  in- 
crease is  estimated  at  12  por^^ont  in  Eurrpean  areas  rf  produ'^tirn,  and 
g  percer}t  in  F^rth  Ameri'-'a, 

Increased  production  is  in  prospect  also  frr^mrst  rf  the  rruntries 
where  the  crop  is  now  in  the  /^rrwin-T"  sta,;-;3  and  will  be  harx^ested  mainly 
in  I>3cemb3r.    These  in-^lude  India,  Pakistan,  Indrchina,  Surma,  the 
philiprine  Republi*^,  and  Ceylcn.    The  rice  crop  rf  India,  the  largest 
prrdu'^er,  next  tr   China,  is  reported  very  ^ood.     Statistical  information 
now  availaljle  from  Thailand  and  Malaya  is  not  adequate  tr  c--ivo  a  ^m- 
p.arison  between  the  oncrming  and  last  y jar's  crops^  the  1952  rice  r^rop 
of  Thailand,  however,  is  reported  as  rnly  fair. 

Ri-^o  a^r^a.'^e  is  being  increased  in  Scuth  America,  where  most  r  f  tha 
crop  is  just  beginning  tr  be  planted  and  will  b3  harvested  from  Mar'^h  to. 
May  of  1953.    Should  weather  be  normal,  the  ri'^e  prrduction  there  will 
exceed  that  (f  the  prer»eding  year.    In  Africa,  althru;^h  the  harvest  of 
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Egypt  d<er»lined  again  in  13^2,  the  Ccntinont's      tal  r-rrducticn  will  shew 
a  gain  from  that  cf  a  yoar  earlier. 

With  tha  ex'^epticn  cf  Egypt,  -^cssilDly  Thailand,  and  Moxir«rj  ri'^a 
prrductirn  in  the  cruntrias  usually  havinc  a  surplus  for  ax-port  is  larger 
than  a  yaar  earli  er.    Tho  tctal  inr^riaso  in  the  surplus  oruntri3s  is 
estimatod  at  mere  than  2,000  millirn  r.-funds  (l  million  she  rt  tons)  r  f 
rrugh  ri'^o.    The  largest  inr»raases  in  tha  exporting  rruntries  are  in 
Burma,  the  United  States,  and  r-Cssi'blj'- Brazil . 

This  is  one  of  a  series  rf  regularly  s-^hoduled  reprrts  on  world  agricultural 
produr'tion  approved  "by  the  Offir-e  rf  Forei^^n  A^jri'^ultural  Relatirns 
Comraittoe  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestrck  Statisti'^s.     It  is  "based  in  rart 
upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Servif^e  Reports, 
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CUBAN  RICE  P03ITI0N 


Cuban  rice  iinport^  diirinrj;  tlie  first  quarter  (July-Sept ember)  of  the 
1952-53  quota  year  (July- June)  totaled  1B9  million  pounds  an  compared  with 
181  million  pounds  in  the  correrjponding  period  of  1951j  according  to  a 
report  from  T.'M,  Reid,  Ajnerican  Embasny,  Habana.    All  imports  were  from 
the  United  States,    As  e:rpected,  heavy  iiaports  vrere  made  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  r\cv  quota  year;  the  total  exceeded  the  5-year  average 
194-7-4^/51-52  period  by  53  million  pounds,    Stocks  on  hand  in  the  Hatanaas 
Free  Zone,  tof^et'ier  v/ith  sliipments  enroute,  were  cleared  for  entry  follow- 
ing July  1,  1952,  ao  as  to  be  eligible  for  the  low-duty  rate  on  United  States 
rice  of  84,  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  1952-53  Cuban  low-duty  import  qilota  for  rice  is  set  at  456  million 
pounds,    July  arrivals  totaled  95  million  pounds j  and  Free  Zone  stocks  came 
to  14  million  pounds.    This  left  a  remainder  of  34V  million  pounds  as  of 
August  1,  1952,  to  arrive  under  the  quota  in  the  1952-53  year.    The  United 
States  has  allocated  for  export  to  Cuba  a  total  of  275  million  j-)o\inds  in 
the  August  1-December  31  period,  as  announced  on  September  10  and  November  5# 
This  leaves  a  total  of  72  mil.lion  ix)unds  to  be  exported  to  Cuba  under  the 
low-duty  quota  in  the  second  semester  ( J8.nuary-June)  of  the  1952-53  quota 
year  in  order  to  coFipleto  the  456  million  pounds  ^ 

Milled  rice  supplies  of  165  raillion  pounds  from  Cuban  1952  production 
are  expected  to  be  available  on  the  market  for  domestic  consumption  in 
volume  soon,    Cuba's  rice  acreage  increased  again  in  1952,  as  much  as 
10  percent,  and  the  yields  per  acre  are  estimated  at  as  high  a  level  as  in 
1951.    The  early  estimate  of  256  million  pouhds  of  rough  rice  (165  mdllion 
pounds  mJ.lled)    for  the  1951  crop  was  revised  dcvjnward  to  230  million  pounds 
(150  million  pounds)  as  a  result  of  tlie  poor  recovery  of  much  of  the  mature 
grain.    Exceptionally  favorable  growing  conditions  that  viromised  high,  yields 
actually  caused  a  lodging  of  the  grain. 

Rice  imports  into  Cuba  during  the  quota  year  1951-^52  (^uly-June),  as 
evidenced  by  ships'  manifests,  came  to  496  million  pounds,  a  substantial 
reduction  as  compared  with  760  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    These  official 
arrivals  5.n  Cuban  ports  dujring  the  1951-52  quota  year,  plus  the  93  million 
pounds  held  in  the  Free  Zone  on  July  1,  1951,  minus  the  carry-over  stocks  of 
19  million  pounds  in  the  Free  Zone  on  Ju].y  1,  1952,  brought  to  575  million 
pounds  Cuba's  total  imports  during  the  1951-52  quota  year. 
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Taole  1.  CUBA:  Milled  rice  arrivals,  "by  months,  quota  years 
(Jaly-Jmie),  average  1947-48/51-525   annual  1949-50  to  1952-53 
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Domestic  rice  stocks  on  July  1,  1952,  after  an  extensive  survey,  were 
estimated  at  100  million  pounds  of  rice.    This  carry-over  was  less  than 
average  for  that  time  of  year,  according  to  statements  of  the  trade^  In 
light  of  these  facts,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  consumption  of 
150  million  pounds  of  milled  rice  from  the  Cul)an  crop,  domestic  disappearance 
appears  to  have  "been  in  excess  of  725  million  pounds* 

The  wholesale  price  range  of  rice  in  Hahana  since  August  1951  has 
remained  fairly  constant „    The  wholesale  price  of  American  rice  has  con- 
tinued to  affect  strongly  the  market  price  of  rice  in  Cuha,     The  lov/  price 
of  the  year  v/as  registered  in  Octoher  1951  at  S12e00  to  $14.75  per  100 
pounds  for  Rexora-Blue  Bonnet,  and  the  pealc  price  of  $14^00  to  $17*50  per 
100  pounds  has  held  since  it  was  reached  in  June  1952*     These  quotations  are 
for  f irst- quality ,  long-grain  Rexorn-Blue  Sonnet,  4  percent  second  heads, 
c^iofo  Hal) ana. 
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Tablo  II.    CUiA?    Wholesale  price  range  in  Habana 
of  specified  milled  types,  August  1951-=-September  1952 
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del  ComerciOj,  Kabana. 

IJith  the  announcement  of  tlve  1952-53  rice  quota  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, considerable  activity  in  relation  to  the  local  rice  market  was  apparent. 
Stocks  on  hand  in  the  i^atanzas  i'^ee  '-".one,  plus  5,400,000  pounds  unloaded  in 
Habana  which  v/ere  cleared  by  Government  decree,  immediately  came  into  the 
National  territory  under  the  lovr-^duty  tariff  of  84  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Purchase  contracts  v/ere  completed  for  fixture  delivery  and  were  duly  registered 
in  the  Official  Rice  Industry/"  registry  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Sales  continued  active  until  September  10,  when  the  United  States 
Government  notified  forci/ni  Governments  that  orports  from  the  United  States 
1952  rice  crop  were  to  be  allocated.    Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  in 
Cuba  of  its  allocation  during  the  Angus t-Decem.ber  1952  period,  the  number 
of  rice-purchase  contracts  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  Cuban  Government 
by  Resolution  No.  547  suspended  further  registration  until  it  could  be 
determined  exactly  v/hat  the  situation  v;as.     It  has  been  reported  that  the 
rice-purchase  registration  exceeded  the  United  States  allocation  by 
16  million  poimas,  plus  approximately  18  million  pounds  of  contracts  in 
dispute.    The  latter  are  contracts  that  were  registered  between  October  2, 
when  Resolution  No,  .547  was  'wTitten,  and  October  8,  the  date  that  the 
Resolution  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette, 
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Over  registration  of  rice-purchase  contracts  are  distur"bing  CulDan 
G-overmnent  officials  and  the  rice  trade,  and  the  contracts  in  dispute 
reportedly  are  creating  an  unsatiafactory  situation.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  anticipated  that  there  probahly  will  "be  cancellation  of 
many  contracts  of  purchasers  already  having  export  permits;  i»  e,,  in  cases 
v/here  the  iDuyer  has  failed  to  have  his  purchases  registered  and  in  turn  is 
refused  an  import  license.    All  shipments  of  rice  are  now  heing  cleared 
"bj  the  Ouhan  Consulates  after  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  ascertain- 
ed that  the  resiDOctive  rice  contracts  have  "been  duly  registered  in  the 
official  registry  of  rice  importerso 


